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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are rooted directly in the data obtained 


through interviews and questionnaires. In a real sense they are therefore 


the recommendations of deans of teacher training colleges, continuing 


education directors and instructors of adults. 


Analysis of Data: TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES (page 21) 
1. That teacher training colleges be encouraged to explore the possibility | 


oe 


Dus 


4, 


as 


Analysis of Data: CONTINUING EDUCATION DIRECTORS (page 15) 
i 


2. 


of introducing adult learning/teaching academic courses into their 
programs of studies. Linked with expansion is an exploration of the 
resources - material and human - that might assist in facilitating | 
this process. | 
| 


That colleges consider the possibility of including in their field 


placement programs the opportunity of observing the teaching of adult 
groups, and taking part to the extent possible, 

That there be clarity about the actual and perceived differences 

that exist between teaching children and youth on the one hand, and 
teaching adults on the other. All this within the broad confines oF 
the act of “good teaching". 

That the concept of "teacher", whereas previously linked to the 

formal school system and working with children and youth, be expanded. 
The concept of ‘teaching’, just as the concept of ‘earning, ts 9n0c 


confined to any age group. 
That the colleges be encouraged to apply their resources to professiona 
development programs, for teachers as well as other groups, thus 

constituting a program of adult continuing education in which some 


of the basic principles of adult learning and teaching are applied. 


That where it is not in existence, attempts be made to coordinate 
the various adult continuing education programs offered aor 
agencies in a given community. 

That a close examination be made of the overall discrepancies that 
now exist between the hourly instructor rates paid by school boards, 


colleges and other institutions that offer continuing education pro- 
grams for adults. 


cel 


That school board continuing education directors be advised to 


assess the need for more extensive orientation and in-service 


programs for part-time instructors. This could include making 
instructors aware of materials on adult learning and teaching as 
well as events relating to adult education, such as those organized 


by the Ontario Association for Continuing Education. 


That school board continuing education directors approach their 
respective school boards, requesting that some teacher professional 
development time be devoted to agenda items related to adult 
teaching and learning. 

That school board continuing education programs attempt to develop 
long-range plans, including anticipated needs of adults in the 
community and’ the kinds of resources that are required to effectively 
Meets wiese needs. 

That school board continuing education directors, in consultation 
Wien part-time InStructors, Colsider the feasibility and desir- 
ability of trainees from teacher training colleges undertaking 
their field placement within school board continuing education 


programs. 


Analysis of Data: PART-TIME INSTRUCTORS 


Me 


Tiateoreacer support De civen to retaining the feelings of personal 
Satisfaction that instructors feel as a result of teaching adults. 
(page 29) 

Tia teatethoeriqes Ul eTeciiltlino instructors, che motivation for 
wanting to teach adults be probed. (page 29) 

That documentation be made available which highlights some of the 
differences and similarities between teaching an older, as compared 
with a younger, age group. (page 33) 


That the differences perceived between teaching adults and children 


and/or youth should be documented, since this could provide content 
for professional development and in-service training programs for 
part-time instructors of adults. (page 33) 

That efforts be made to have teachers understand the basic reasons 
for adjustments that occur in their teacher-student relationships 
With adults, This topic might become a focus for a series of 


professional development in-service programs for part-time instructors. 


(page 35) 
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That the teacher experiences, as expressed above, be incorporated 


selectively into orientation programs for new instructors of adults. 


(page 35) 
That school boards and continuing education directors make 


available books, journals and other materials relevant to adult 
learning and teaching, or at least drawnto the attention of part- 
time instructors. On occasion, important articles might be 
distributed to part-time instructors. (page 36) 

That directors make greater efforts to inform part-time instructors 
of workshops, conferences, etc., that relate to the instructors' 
content areas as well as events relating to adult learning and 
teaching. (page 36) 

That where programs which focus on adult teaching and learning do 
not exist for instructors, they be organized and publicized because 
of the apparent need for such events. (Table 21 corroborates the 
existence of this same need.) (page 37) 

That every attempt possible be made to help part-time instructors 

of adults learn the kinds of things they want to learn, about 
teaching adults. (page 39) 

That school boards be encouraged to undertake a more extensive 
survey of instructor learning needs and incorporate the related 
content and discussion areas into professional development programs. 
(page 39) 

That a proportion of school professional development time be devoted 
to the needs of instructors of adults on the grounds that such 
discussion, although focussing on teaching adults, may be highly 
relevant to the teaching of children and youth. (page 39) 

That additional attempts be made to help bring about more interaction 
among part-time instructors and provide materials relating to adult 
teaching and learning. (page 40) 

That the value and need for interaction among part-time instructors 
of adults, as perceived by the instructors, be seen as opportunities 
to get them together for learning and to share information and 
materials relating to adult teaching and learning. (page 40) 

That within the budget and other constraints within individual school 
boards, attempts be made to support the demand for increasing the 
number of hours teaching adults for those instructors that want it 
and are qualified. (page 42) 
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That adult education associations examine whether they feel they 
have anything to offer to part-time instructors of adults and 

the learning interests expressed, as: indicated in this study. 
(page 43) 

That greater care be given to counselling students into adult 
evening classes, especially those students who are borderline in 
daytime academic work. (page 45) 

That school boards attempt to priorize with the instructors, the 
resources and support that would be most helpful to the instructors. 
(page 45) 

That teacher training colleges examine the feasibility and desir- 
ability of introducing teachers in their pre-service training to 
basic ideas, diterature.and practice relating to adult learning 
and teaching. (page 46) 

That teacher training colleges examine the feasibility and desir- 
ability of involving instructors in in-service training as to basic 
ideas, literature and practice relating to adult learning and 
teaching. (page 45) 

That school boards examine the feasibility of early retirement 
that ismlinked to opportunities, for those, nearing retirement age 
to teach adults on a part-time basis. (page 48) 

That where feasibility studies regarding superannuation are not 
already in progress, school boards be encouraged to initiate such 
Studies. (page 48) 

That school boards examine, and if necessary undertake a study to 


assess, the positive and negative results of having daytime, high 


school students in the same continuing education classes as older, 


mature adults. (page 64) 
That greater effort be made to bring about more interaction 


between instructors of adults within the continuing education 


program. (page 64) 

That basic materials on teaching adults be made available to 
instructors and would-be instructors of adults, such as material 
on adult psychology, including anecdotes and case studies of 


actual experiences of instructors of adults. (page 64) 
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1 PURPOSE 


The® purpose'ot*the® project Instructors ‘of Adults 1s ‘to’ study 
the kinds of adjustments that are made and the resources that are used 
by part-time instructors of adults who hold Ontario Teaching Certificates 
when they move from teaching children and youth to teaching adults. The 
study furthers proposes to 
- offer guidelines on how to facilitate this transfer and the kinds 
ot resources ‘thateare required, 
- identify institutions that should be primarily responsible for 
any "'re-training" of these instructors and some of the major cur- 


riculum areas that are central to this task. 


2__METHODOLOGY 


CODE #2, Instructors of Adults, is one of three CODE (Commission on 
Declining Enrolments) projects under contract with the Department of 
Adult Education, OISE. 

To achieve the purpose of the project, the methodology was 
worked out in consultation with CODE and those working on CODE projects 
within the Department of Adult Education. Four geographical, core 
areas were selected: North York, Lakehead, London and Hastings County. 
The study was limited to public school board continuing education 
programs in each of the four core areas. Criteria that were used in 
selecting the core areas included: regional population, rural/ 
"urbanness", accessibility and size of the adult/continuing education 
programs, The project began with the task of gaining permission from 
the respective school boards and informing OISE regional field centres. 

As a first step, contact was made with the Continuing Education 
Director of the North York Board to explain the purpose of the study, 
the possible benefits to part-time instructors of adults and to seek 
his interest and cooperation in distributing and administering a 
questionnaire to all part-time instructors in his continuing education 
program. A draft of the questionnaire was prepared after this initial 
consultation and presented to him for reaction. The second draft was 
pretested in a North York School. The final completed questionnaire was 
completed after minor revisions, 

The cooperation of continuing education directors in the core 
areas continued to be crucial to the success of the project, especially 
Since the questionnaires had to reach the part-time instructors of adults 
before their courses ended in mid-March. The time constraint on the 


project was a factor which made this cooperation of the utmost importance. 


Letters were mailed and phone calls made to the three other core 
areas to arrange for their participation in the study and to obtain the 
names and numbers of schools that would be involved in the study and the 
total number of part-time instructors in the continuing education programs. 
Where possible, personal contacts were made at this time. The final 
questionnaire was distributed in separate packages for each school to the 
directors of continuing education who in turn distributed them to school 
principals for administering. Questionnaires were returned in unidentified 
sealed envelopes, to OISE back through this same route. 

The difficulty of identifying ahead of time, those instructors of 
adults with Ontario Teaching Certificates made it necessary that 
questionnaires be sent to all instructors of adults in each school board 
continuing education program. This technical requirement was seen to have 
a positive advantage of making possible a comparison of the answers from 
these two groups of instructors. 

As questionnaires came in, they were coded and separated into two 
piles, those instructors with and those without Ontario Teaching Certificates, 
Given the time constraint on the project, it seemed possible nevertheless 
to tabulate and analyse half the total number of questionnaires (140) 
answered by instructors with Ontario Teaching Certificates. Tabulation 
and analysis of half the number of questionnaires received was completed 
for use in drawing conclusions and formulating the recommendations of this 
report. 

One of the items in the questionnaire invited certificated instructors 
to indicate their willingness and interest in becoming more fully involved 
in describing and analysing the differences between teaching adults and 
children and/or youth by agreeing to be interviewed by one of the project 
staff. One hundred and forty responded positively. A total of 40 
instructors was interviewed. These interviews were taped and used to 
obtain more complete analysis. 

Interviews were conducted also with the directors of continuing 
education in each of the core areas and with the deans of four teacher 
training colleges. The results of these interviews are included in this 


report, 


One thing that will become obvious to the reader is that this 
study should have included interviews with students in adult courses, 
especially teen-age students enrolled in night-school courses with adults. 

Table 1 reflects a lower-than-expected response in three of the 
four core areas which is accounted for by the fact that in North York the 
same instructors were involved in answering another questionnaire at 
approximately the same time, and in London and Hastings County by the fact 
that questionnaires were being distributed around spring break and during 
the last week of the continuing education winter program. The relatively 
high response from the Lakehead can be accounted for in part by the fact 
that only two schools were involved and that the director of continuing 
education xeroxed and distributed the questionnaire he received in the 
initial request for his participation in the study, thus enabling distribu- 


tion a week earlier than otherwise would have been possible. 


Tabie 1: Distribution and Responses to Questionnaire 


in the four core areas 


Distrib- Responses Without With Tabulated 
uved Certificate Certificate and Analysed 
Total Total % Total PT otad % NOC aa 


N. York 
Lakehead 
London 


Hastanes 


Table 1 indicates that a total of 412 completed questionnaires were 
received, representing a return of 53%. Of these, 134 questionnaires were 
completed by instructors who did not have Ontario Teaching Certificates. 

The remaining 278 questionnaires were completed by those having such 
Certificates, A total of 140 questionnaires was analysed. 

The design of the study included an ERIC search conducted by EISO 

(Educational Information System for Ontario) in order to identify literature 


relating to part-time instructors of adults and of the pre-service and 


in-service training given to this group. Specifically, the descriptors 
used included the following plus several combinations of them: adult 
educator, part-time teachers, adult teachers certification, in- and pre- 
service training, teachers adult education, teacher adult basic education, 
and transition to teaching adults. Interestingly, the print-out did not 
reveal sufficient documentation or research to warrant inclusion as a 


section in this report. 


3 DESCRIPTIONS OF CORE AREAS 


Referring to table 2; while the over-all population in all four areas 
has been increasing since 1971, elementary school enrolment is decreasing 
between 10% (London) and 14% (North York). The reverse holds true for 
enrolment in secondary schools, except for the Lakehead Board, which is 
down 1.9%. The overall picture, the totals, of elementary and secondary 
schools, is one of declining enrolments between 1971 and 1976, with an over- 
all 3.4% decline in London, 8.1% at the Lakehead, with North York at 3.4% 
and Hastings County 6.3%. 

The number of teachers reflects this overall picture, decreasing 
in numbers from a 2.1% decrease in Hastings County to 9.3% decrease in 
London, with North York at 4% and the Lakehead at 7.6%. Elementary school 
teachers decreased 3.4% in Hastings County, and 18% in London with North 
York (5.8%) and Lakehead (9.6%) in between. Secondary school teacher 
numbers show a decrease in three of the four areas: .6% in Hastings 
County, 5.6 at the Lakehead, and 1.6% in North York with London showing an 
increase of 1.6%, reflecting the increase in secondary enrolment in the 
London and North York areas during that period. 

North York is the only board of the four showing an increase in the 
number of elementary schools for the same period, 1971-1976, an increase 
of 5%. All others have experienced a decrease, 14% at the Lakehead, 13.4% 
in London and 11.5% in Hastings County. 

Declining enrolment has not reached the secondary level so severely 
as yet. Both North York and London boards show an increase in the number 
of secondary schools in the same period, 6.2% at North York and 2% in 
London. When it comes to the total number of schools, both elementary and 
secondary, 1971-1976, only North York shown an increase, 5.3%. The other 
three show a decrease, 11.9% for Lakehead, 11% for London and 10% for 


Hastings County. 


Thus the 


of the remainder of the table 


3 


1971-1976 


’ 


School closing figures in table 2, taken from Henderson's report, 


are for a longer (seven-year) period, 1970-1977 rather than the shorter 


"Closings" lines do not mesh with the "Schools" lines. 


(five-year) period 
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4 CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


During the course of the study, the continuing education directors in 

each of the four core areas were interviewed about the nature and extent 

of their programs, the needs they see, the resources they are making 

available to instructors of adults and the directions they see for their 
programs, In North York and London, the office of Continuing Education 
Director is a full-time position and in the Lakehead and Hastings County 

both are part-time responsibilities added on to others that the administrators 
have. 


North York 


Table 3: Total enrolment, courses and instructors, 
North York 1973-1977 


Increase 
Lots 1974 L975 1976 LOTT  wovrerg ors 
Tota? I, 


Enrolment 18757 20319 20962 24814 23800 5043 27 
Courses 280 288 323 321 403 123 4 yy 
Instructors 650 730 80 8 


Extent of the Program 

In North York the Board of Education, through its Continuing Education 
Department, in 1977 had an enrolment of 23,800 people in 403 courses conducted 
by 730 part-time instructors. (See table 3.) Programs were offered in 57 
locations: 16 secondary, 3 junior high, 25 public schools and 13 other 
facilities, This represents an increase over 1973 of 5,043 participants 
or 27%, 123 or 44% more courses and 80 or 12% more instructors. 

The continuing education program includes a spring/summer session 
for adults, Both credit and non-credit subjects are offered. 
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The continuing education program is administered from a central office. 
At 14 major centres a night school principal is appointed and is fully 
accountable for the program in his school. At the remaining 43 locations 
programs result from the cooperative efforts of the local staff and 
community representatives. Administration is provided by the central 
office. The spring/summer session is also administered from the central 
Cer rce. 

Orientation and In-Service Training 

Instructors are selected on the basis of the likelihood that they 
can perform their assigned task with adult students. Orientation to their 
appointed position takes place both during interviews and sessions planned 
Specitically-for) this; purpose. 

In-service training includes regular (almost monthly) sessions for 
E.S.L. teachers, periodic workshops for instructors (two in 1977) and, 
currently a thrust to upgrade principals and vice-principals that they may 
become more concerned about and helpful in identifying and responding to 
Pie -in-service:needs, of all .staff, 

The program of in-service for E.S.L. teachers includes students and 
amiss Serves) a unique social function; as; well... often being the. first 
opportunity many of them have to mix with new and different people and 
Sgt enexperiences . 

In the Borough of North York there is a Continuing Education Council 
which includes groups like the YW and YM Hebrew and Christian Associations. 
The Council has provided a "'How Adults Learn'' workshop each year for the 
past three years. Staffs from the participating agencies and the public 
have been introduced to such adult educators as J. Roby Kidd and Malcolm 
Knowles, and to techniques which should help the classroom instructor work 
with adults. Kidd's and Knowles' publications, How Adults Learn and Self- 
Directed Learning respectively, are seen as basic resources for teachers 
of adults. 

Future of Training Program 

North York has an extensive program which continues to expand, and 
the future of the program is seen in terms of both continuing to take 
advantage of the increasing demand by adults for learning opportunities, 
and of providing opportunity for instructors of adults to improve their 
competencies as instructors through more in-service training events. 
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Lakehead Board of Education - Thunder Bay 


Extent of Program 
In 1978 the Lakehead Board of Education had an enrolment in 1s 


continuing education program of 2,437 in 104 courses requiring 76 
instructors. This represented an increase over 1973 of 193 or 8.3% in 
enrolment, 13 or 14.3% in the number of courses and a decrease oft? on 
0% in the number of instructors hired. 

In Thunder Bay itself, several institutions are involved in 
continuing education programs besides the school board. Among these are 
Parks and Recreation, Confederation College, Lakehead University, the 
YM-YWCA, the Artist Workshop, public libraries, Ogen Community School, the 
Balsam "Y" Project, numerous community centres, and Vickers Heights 
Community Association. The result is a highly competitive situation for 
the board in terms of increasing its involvement in teaching adults. 

In this kind of situation the board does not see adult continuing 
education as an alternative to declining enrolments. The board feels 
reluctant to aggressively compete for the adult population. The feeling 
is that it should cooperate instead with the other agencies in the community. 

Add to this situation the fact that, while the board is able’ to’ offer 
courses at a cheaper rate for students, it is unable to compete in terms of 
fees to instructors. The local college pays a flat rate of $16 per hour 
and the school board pays between $9.35 and $16.00 per hour. The college 
offers extra time to instructors in terms of class size, travel and has “a 
greater resource: for supplies.” If the Federation of School Teachers"enrorces 
the day school collective agreement on salaries, the school board could not 
afford to be involved in adult education at the present rate of grant. 

Summer school salaries are tied to the day school salary agreement and are 
very expensive, 

Ninety percent of summer school enrolment in board programs were high 
school students this past year. Adult education seems to be a booming 
market in Thunder Bay but in terms of becoming more involved the school board 
is not certain whether the need is there to warrant its’ increased involvement. 
Some would prefer that someone at a higher level of decision-making would 
deliver them out of their dilemma by making a decision as to who is respons- 
ible for continuing education. Provincial legislation would clarify the 


Situation for the Lakehead Board. 
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Orientation and In-Service Programs 

The board does not provide any orientation to instructors as they 
are hired to teach adults, nor provide any regular in-service training. 
No one is pushing adult education. Everyone is busy in her/his own 
activities. An adult education council has not really taken hold in the 
community, although all cooperate on the production of a flyer to adver- 
Disce all the courses* being offered cach year . 

The continuing education director is desirous of organizing train- 


fiireetor instructors O18 aaults: should thise studyeindacate: needs in ‘specific 


table 4:) Total enrolment, courses and instuctors, 
Lakehead, 1973-1977 


Increase 


Lo'7 3 i PLO er Es Wes 
Sikora ete wll % 


Enrolment 2260 sug 
Courses ah) oS 


ine PeaeLors 79 


* comparison in this column is with 1974. 


An assessment of the situation was summarized by the Lakehead continuing 
education director as follows: 


UUnlessethere is a covyernment redetinition or reallocation 

of resources, Board programs will not expand except in the 
alternative or re-entry type of youth program. There is 

no conceptual concern re our lesser involvement and it may 
well be that colleges and municipalities are the appropriate 
agencies. 


"The alternative or re-entry type of program would be geared 
to the pendingsor, recent (the last. .2 — 4 years) drop-out... as 
Manpower is no longer funding much upgrading. 


"School level community programming could possibly increase 
if the rules of the game for Community School Development 
Grants and Night School grants were modified to encourage 
modest community-oriented activities for youth, children, 
adults. and..sienlor. Citizens ,?' 


it 


4.3 London Board of Education 


Extent of the Program 
The London Board of Education through its continuing education 


program in 1977 had an enrolment of 4,783 in 224 classes (as distinct 
from courses), conducted by 278 part-time instructors in four schools. 
A community school program of 268 classes and an aggregate attendance 


of 20,960 was also part of the program. 


Tebre* 5% Total Enrolment, Classes and Instructors London 


, Increase F 
J LOVES 1974 ESS TOT hrs Boer detainee ate 9 
Toucan 


Enrolment 3702 4176 4610 637 4783 LOOT 29 
Classes* 176 AO oo% 229 224 48 aT 
freprue coms? rE 207 225 520 224 48 eal 


* Total mumber of eourses: could not bessuppined: 


This represents an increase over 1973. of 1081 or 29% in enrolment, 
48 or 27% in the number of classes and 48 or 27% in the number of 
instructors. Eighty percent of those who responded to this CODE project 
have Ontario Teaching Certificates. One school primarily handles special 
interest and non-credit courses and two others deal primarily with credit 
courses, one grades 9 to 12 and the other grade 13 only. Priority in 
hiring is given to part-time and surplus teachers and the board pays $15 
per hour. The board does not pay the day-time salary rate for night-time 


programs. 


As long as grants for continuing education programs are tied to 
the average daily enrolment in the regular day school, it is seen as highly 
unlikely that the need for instructors will increase in the near future. 
The secondary day school enrolment in London will decrease by 3,100 students 
over the next five years. Based on the present grant structure, this would 
result in a decrease of 150,000 grant hours of program in continuing educa- 
tion. The requirement for instructors of adults is seen as remaining 


fairly constant at the level established in SS as as 
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Orientation and In-Service Program 


No orientation is given to instructors of adults except in terms 
of administrative items at the time of hiring. 

The continuing education director feels that evaluating tne pro- 
gram is very important, not in terms of hiring and firing, but in terms 
of the self-growth of instructors. As yet a way has not been found to 
initiate such a program. 

The director said he would welcome having students from teacher 
training colleges doing a practicum in the London continuing eudcation 


adult program. 


Hastings County Board of Education 


Extent of the Program 
Totals on enrolment, courses, and instructors are not available 
from Hastings County and therefore any trend there may be is not pos- 


Si plesco..documentiin this study, 


Unique Arrangement with a College 


Hastings County has created a unique situation for itself by joining 
with Loyalist Community College in a written agreement by which the College 
runs the non-credit and the Board the credit courses in continuing edu- 
cation. To implement this program, they have hired a joint supervisor. 

The supervisor is paid on the basis of the number of courses in operation. 
The board pays $80.00 per course; the college pays $70.00 for a two- 
semester course and most instructors teach two-semester courses. BOlaad 
course to qualify as a two-semester course it must run at least 20 weeks. 
Fifteen weeks is considered one semester (30 hours). A course does not 
become two-semester by simply increasing the number of hours per week. 
Most courses run for 50 hours, 25 weeks. 

In January 1978 the freeze came off the grant and went from 1.8% 
to 3% of day-school maximum as the basis for calculating the size of the 


grant available for adult continuing education programs. This basis results 


in an increase in funding that virtually means it can increase its 
program to cover all foreseeable need. The college, on the other hand, 
is still limited to $2500 per adult student. Instructors of credit 
courses get paid $14.00 per hour and of non-credit courses, $11.00 per 
hour. It is the course and not the instructor's qualifications that 
determines the rate of pay. 


Us) 


It would appear that Hastings County School Board has been able 
to overcome the usual discrepancy between college and school board. 
The discrepancy usually. favors the college but Hastings County has 
reversed that through a combination of its cooperative agreement with: 
the college in Belleville and the additional funds made available for 
adult continuing education as a result of the end of the freeze and 
an increase from 1.8 to 3% of day-school maximum enrolment. 

The board handles the secretarial services and advertising 
and bills the college for its share. The board charges $4.50 per hour 
for each teaching area (space) and realizes an income of from forty 


to fifty thousand dollars per year. This is not seen by the director 
as profit but as revenue to help offset operation costs, such as for 


utilities, in the schools used for classes. Parks and Recreation and 
the board do not charge each other for use of facilities. 

Parks and Recreation receives no grant. It charges students a 
fee of $15.00 each and on the basis of 10 students per course can break- 
even on a 10-week course for which it pays the instructor at the rate 
of $7.00 per hour. In Hastings County the discrepancy in financial 
resources available for adult courses works against the Parks and 


Recreation rather than against the board of education. 


Orientation and In-Service Program 

Orientation of instructors teaching adults is limited to what 
is done at the initial interview at time of hiring. No other regular 
Support program is in effect at this time although the supervisor plans 
to begin leadership development and to make changes in the program by — 
developing a questionnaire for use with students which would get their 
evaluation of the programs they participate in and indicate the kinds of 
courses they would like to see offered in addition to what is now in 


the curriculum. 
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Recommendations 


an 


Thatuwhere it is'not. in-existence, attempts be made to coordinate 
the various adult continuing education programs offered by various 
agencies in a given community. 

That a close examination be made of the overall discrepancies 

that now exist between the hourly instructor rates paid by school 
boards, colleges and other institutions that offer continuing education 
programs for adults. 

That school board continuing education directors be advised to assess 
the need for more extensive orientation and in-service programs for 
part-time instructors. This could include making instructors aware 

of materials on adult learning and teaching as well as events relating 
to adult education, such as those organized by the Ontario Association 
for Continuing Education. 

That school board continuing education directors approach their 
respective school boards, requesting that some teacher professional 
development time be devoted to agenda items related to adult teaching 


and learning. 


That school board continuing education programs attempt to develop 
-long-range plans, including anticipated needs of adults in 

the community aid theekitds Of resources that. are required to 
errectively meet these needs. 

That school board continuing education directors, in consultation 
with part-time instructors, consider the feasibility and desir- 
ability of trainees from teacher training colleges undertaking 
their field placement within school board continuing education 


programs. 


ES 
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5. TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGES 


Interviews 


As part of the study, interviews were held with deans of four 
teacher training colleges. The interviews were of an unstructured 
nature. The purpose was to ascertain the possible role of the colleges 
with respect to pre-service or in-service programs relating to adult 
learning and teaching. It was also important to see how the colleges 
were changing as a direct or indirect result of declining school en- 
rolments in the province. 

At least two of the deans indicated that there was some surplus 
faculty in their colleges, although there was uncertainty about the extent 
of this. The interviews with the deans were conducted in March and April, 
prior to the completion of the 1978-79 student enrolments, The exact number 
of students that would be enrolling in the colleges was unpredictable. 
This is quite apart from the decision of the colleges to decrease their 
student enrolment from last year. 

One respondent stated that the overall predicted declining en- 
rolments for the universities is yet to come, although overall applica- 
tions for the next academic year are down from the previous years. One 
dean especially referred to the decline within the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences. 

General comments from the deans and the researcher's interpre- 
tations are summarized as follows: 

- In general, the university is working more closely with the business 
and professional sectors, especially in content areas through short 
courses. In one sense, this is a form of continuing or adult educa- 
tion. Such activity is not limited to the involvement of the teacher 


training colleges, but to a number of academic departments within 


the university. 
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- For a number of years, data on declining enrolments within the schools 
were available but few people paid any attention to this, including 
many in the colleges. "We knew that the writing was on the wall. 
Now the reality is upon us and we must react, if we are to survive." 

- With declining enrolment, fewer jobs for teachers in the school 
systems; and a relative surplus of faculty in the colleges, it 
is natural that the colleges would be looking for alternatives 
to utilizing its resources. This includes a greater involvement 
in working with others in professional development programs, not 
just with teachers but with other professional groups as well. 

In a sense, the ''extension' programs of the colleges are expanding. 
Dineverera.. Our tac tyetSeGeddy eto «Lis a 

- Related to the above comment, funding sources must be found for 
non-degree programs. ''The Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
and other departments should begin to talk seriously about this 
alternative/additional funding. At the moment, the funding is 
linked primarily to credit programs." 

- "Teachers can't switch automatically from teaching 'kids' to teach- 
ing adults,.'' This is a clear statement that there are special con- 
Siderations to be made when teaching adults, as compared to teaching 
children and youth. The teachers of adults need to be conversant 
with the subject matter and practices of teaching adults. 

- Up to now, most of the colleges have not been approached to assist 
with the pre-service, orientation, or in-service preparation of 
adult educators. 

- At the moment too, none of the colleges have any courses on ‘how 
to: teach adults’, although this is,» changing. For instance, one col- 
lege has now instituted a cross-appointment with the university's 
division of continuing education, and this professor will begin 
teaching a course on "Adult teaching/learning" within the college, 
commencing in the Fall, 1978. A second college is now working with 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education in developing a grad- 
uate course on "Foundation of Adult Counselling'"'. The course will 
be available for students enrolled either in a Master's degree program 
at that college, or the Master's degree program offered by OISE (Uni- 


versity of Toronto). Ihis is. the first time that such a collaboration 
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has occurred between a teacher training college in the province, and 


the Department of Adult Education, OISE. As one dean said, "'Five years 
ago I couldn't have imagined a program or courses on adult education 


being offered within my college. Now it is actually about to happen". 

- Mention has already been made to one college working with business 
and professional sectors outside of the university, in professional 
development programs. Another university will commence this year 
in a joint program between the college of education and the Faculty 
of Arts and Science in which teaching assistants with this faculty 
will improve their teaching competencies, with the aid of the college 
of education. This is an additional example of adult or continuing 
education within a university setting. What is not clear is the 
extent to which the basic principles of adult learning and teaching 
become an integral part of these joint programs. 

- Another college is running in-service, continuing education programs 
for the Ministry of Education. Also, the college is working with 
the police training college, the bank of Nova Scotia (counselling 
people who are making decisions about loans, etc.), and medical 
colleges’. 

- One noticeable change within some of the colleges is in the area 
of practicum/teacher field placement. Traditionally, the field 
placement/practice teaching for student trainees in the colleges 
was confined to the elementary or secondary schools. One college 
now has teacher placements in training programs within hospitals 
and prisons (educational programs for inmates and to some extent, 
working with the teachers in these programs). The same college is 
planning to expand its teacher placements to include retail stores, 
the YMCA/YWCA/YMHA, international corporations such as IBM, physical 
education clubs, and so on. All of these and many other organizations 
have educational programs, especially for employees. The same college 
also pointed out that this past year many of the trainees did their 
teaching practicum within Manpower training programs. 

- All of the public school boards included in this study have extensive 
adult, continuing education programs. In interviews with some of 
the deans of the teacher training colleges, with the directors of 


the school board continuing education programs and with the part-time 
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teachers in these programs, the question was asked whether it 
seemed desirable and feasible for the trainees in colleges to 

do all or part of their practicum with the adult/night school pro- 
grams conducted by the boards. In general, the response was a 
positive. one. 

- A spokesman for one of the colleges commented "In spite of the 
apparent alternatives for the teacher training colleges in the 
province, there.is still.no gustatication for all, of. them to con- 
tinue to exist. There just are not enough jobs for teacher graduates." 

- Most of the deans interviewed in this study pointed out that given 
the present economic and other restrictions on the universities, 
it would be very difficult for the colleges to introduce new pro- 
grams in adult education, either at the pre-service or graduate 
levels. However, it did seem possible to redifine some of the 
courses that already were in existence within the colleges, and 
refocus the Content to adult education, for example adult psychology, 
methods of teaching adults, adult counselling, and curriculum develop- 


ment for adult education programs, 


5.2. Observations and Conclusions 
(eect yamoone ou tie colleves are: expanding. their activities to, in- 
clude continuing education programs for professional and industrial 
groups. That is, they are becoming more involved in adult/professional/ 
CONTINUING edticataon. (Ne extension programs of Some Of the colleges 
are expanding. 
2. Differences are acknowledged between teaching adults and teaching 
children and youth. Whereas teachers of adults should understand 
the basic principles of adult learning and teaching, there are fac- 
borsewhitcn characterre “good teaching", irrespective Of the age OF 
the students. It is important to realize the differences that 
are attributable to age differences while at the same time maximizing 
the practices of ‘good teaching’. 
5. If the teacher training colleges are to become involved in offering 
courses, programs, and field placements in adult education, "' 
those involved with these activities need to be conversant with the 


basic literature in adult education''. Furthermore, as one group 
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of teachers pointed out "Through their own teaching behaviours and 
interaction with students, who are adults, the faculty within the 
colleges should model examples of good adult education". 

It does seem likely that some of the colleges will begin to offer 
academic pre-service and/or graduate academic courses on adult 
learning/teaching. 

One of the most noticeable changes within the colleges, is the 
reconceptualizing of the term "'teacher'. Up to now, the 

colleges linked the term to teaching within the elementary and 
secondary schools. The usage of the term is now expanding to in- 
clude the act of teaching, irrespective of the organizational struc- 
ture within which it takes place; for example, reform institutions, 
industry, hospitals, voluntary agencies, adult continuing education 
programs, and other government and non-government agencies. One 
might predict that the teacher training colleges will focus their 
programs more on preparing good teachers, who will be able to find 
jobs in a variety of organizational settings, including the elementary 
and secondary schools. One might also expect that they will be re- 
advertising themselves and will attempt to attract a student clientele 
beyond those expecting to teach in the formal school systems. 
The data collected in this study does not speak to the extent to 
which this is likely to happen. 

A case in point of what has been said above, are the changes that 
are occurring within the pre-service teacher placement programs. 

For some colleges at least, the opportunity now exists to do a field 
placement in institutions other than the formal school system, and 
with older age groups. 

For some colleges, becoming more involved in the discipline of adult 
learning/teaching does seem to be a realistic alternative, propor- 


tionate to the demands for such programs of study. 
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5.3 Recommendations 


ge 


That teacher training colleges be encouraged “to explore the possibility 
of introducing adult learning/teaching academic courses into their 
programs of studies. Linked with expansion is an exploration of the 
resources - material and human - that might assist in facilitating 

tingst process, 

Tiatecolleses, consider the possibility of ancluding an their field 
placement programs the opportunity of observing the teaching of adult 
SrOuUpS, and takinegpart to. the extent possible. 

That there be clarity about the actual and perceived differences 

that exist between teaching children and youth on the one hand, 

and teaching adults on the other. All this within the broad con- 
fines of the act of "good teaching". 

That the concept of "teacher", whereas previously linked to the 

formal school system and working with children and youth, be ex- 
panged«s |Nesconcepe OL Steaching’ | just, as the concept of "bearning", 
is not confined to any age group. 

That the colleges be encouraged to apply their resources to professional 
development programs, for teachers as well as other groups, thus 
constituting a program of adult continuing education in which some 


of the basic principles of adult learning and teaching are applied. 


ea 


6 ANALYSIS OF DATA 


DO 


In this section, the data from respondents is categorized and 
analysed around the two basic questions of the study - the adjustments 
instructors made and differences they perceived as they change from 


teaching children and/or youth to teaching adults. 


6.1 Description of Respondents with Ontario Teaching Certificates Teaching 
Adults Part-Time in Four Core Areas, 1978 


i a 


Table 7: Respondents by Sex 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 
No. % No. > Nove? en No. 


Male 38 52 ib, 76. 29 46 Glo een ee 
Female 35 48 M622 Oh ll ale 45 ane 38 


Total LG 100 38 260 21 — 100 140 100 


Table 7 shows a total of 140 respondents, 87 or 62% of whom are male 
and 53 or 38% are female. Table 8 shows that the most frequent cohort 


within which the respondents fell was in the age range 30-39 years. 


Table 3; Respondents by Age 


North York Lakehead London Hastings 
% 


18 
55 


18 


No answer 9 


Total 


Table o:: Respondents, Dye Ccrrrm cations (quest lon =13)) 


NOt Gis ork leakehead siondonegiieastianes “Total 


Olt. leaching 


Certificate 73 18 38 adel: 140 
elementary 

{roam 3 8 3 a rs 

# 4 18 8 4 - eS 

ie - ~ ~ 1 k 
Type A 20 3 13 4 HO 
Type B ab 8 13 5 6 
Specialist Par 6 18 6 57 
Other 3 ~ e - ) 


All one hundred and forty respondents had Ontario teaching 
certificates. No exact division between elementary and secondary is 
possible because instructors may hold more than one type of certifi- 
cation and because those holding Type A classification, for example, 
may teach both elementary and secondary grades, those holding Type B 
can teach only secondary but those holding elementary #4 (permanent) 
can teach secondary grades. 

Table 10 shows that a large majority of the respondents have 
transferred to teaching adults from teaching in secondary school. 
Forty-five or 32% of the respondents have taught elementary and 109 
or 78% have taught secondary. These figures also indicate that some 
have taught both. The number who have never taught elementary, 95 or 
68% of the respondents is the number who have transferred to teaching 
adults from teaching secondary only. 

The table also tells how many years the respondents have been 
teaching adults: Thirty-eight or 27% of the respondents have been 
teaching adults for less than 3 years, 44 or 32% for from 3 to 5 years 
and 35 or 25% for 6 or more years. Twenty-three or 16% did not answer 
meee par reoteric=dquestion. = lie larvest™= clus tere1s around 'tire=s"to 


5 years teaching adults. 


Za 


Table 10: Respondents by Years of Teaching (question #4) 


North York Lakehead London Hastigns Total 
No. q No. 4 No- % Nive ce No. a 


Elementary 
125 yrs 
6-10 yrs 

Lis20 yrs 
cL yrs 
JPerHagn 


Lo beer. 
No years 


Grand Total 


Secondary 
1255 Yrs 
6-10 " 

Lae ZU .00h 
Zi : 


TOUaL 


No years ey a 


Grand Total Lov os 


Adults 

léss thar) i. 
1-2 yrs 
37 ne ae 
6-14 yrs 
Lee yrs 

unspecified 


NO answer 


TOGEL 


24 


iN Wace ke: HOULewwooe heck Jeacnite AGUlos) (Question oa) 


Nort York ~ Lakehead London, Hastings Jlotal 
No. 1 No. &% NOV. Eo Nor % No. 


Bie Hy 2 5 18 36 
ef ome ti ya 46 74 
6 4 10 18 14 
f-93 hrs 1 5 
10-19 hrs al 3 
2 
te 


20+ 
no answer 


Total 38 


From Tables) lo it ws elear thateby farm the most prespondents,,./4, or,55%, 
teach adults 3-4 hours per week, 36 or °25%"teach less than-3-hours, 14 
or 12% teach from 5-6 hours and the balance of respondents, 12 (4 in 
each category), either 7-9 hours, or 10-19 hours, or 20 hours and over 


respectively. Four (3%) of the respondents did not answer this question. 


Poo. 12 * Change/No Change in Hours Teaching since 
September 1976 (question 5b) 


North Yorks” Gakehead ~~ London ~‘Hastings’ ‘Total 
No. NOwmeeep No}. an NOR 1 No. 


No change 49 


Increase 
Meetco 2 hrs lh 
over =c irs ~ i 


Decrease 
eorcoOeee hrs 
over 2 hrs 


unspecified 


NO answer 


30% 100 11 100 140 10 


ab 


From Table 12 it is clear that an even greater majority of 
the respondents, 92 or 66%, have experienced no change in the number 
of hours teaching adults between September 1976 and the spring of 1978. 
Fifteen or 11% of respondents have had their hours teaching adults 


increased as much as 2 hours while 11 or 8% have had a decrease of up 


to 2 hours teaching adults. 


Table 13: Continuing Education Programs (question 6) 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 


Program No. q No. 4% No. & [NS % No. % 
Credit 25 33 5 25 26 66 6 50 62 43 
General 

Interest 24 ae Le 60 7 18 4 34 43 30 
Basic up- 

grading ue. 16 1 5 4 A er 8 18 13 
ESL de 1.6 af , 4 3 «O- ~ 14 10 
No answer 3 y il 5 1 hie al 8 6 4 
Total 76 LOO: 20° 1-00 35... L00.-Li2 100. 143.260 


Credit programs make up the majority of tne continuing education 
programs in the four areas, 62 or 43%. General interest foliows with 
a total of 43 or 30% and the balance is comprised of basic upgrading 
(18 or 13%) and ESL (English as a Second Language) 14 or 10%. 

A wide range of subject matter comprises the adult continuing 
education programs (see Table 14). The greater frequency being lan- 
guages 52 or 36%, and vocational skills 27 or 18%. Business and social 
sciences, geography, economics, and history form another grouping at 
about 9%. Physical education and communications are least in frequency 
with 6 (4%) and 4 (3%) respectively. 

Conclusion from Tables 13 and 14 is that courses and subjects that are 
more practical in nature enjoy by far the greater popularity among adults 


attending continuing education courses in the four core areas. 
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Table 14: Subject Matter Taught (question #7) 


} North York Lakehead London Has Gings 
|} Subject Area No. % Noo as NOmae te: etl Gs. % 
ee ea eee Rok FRE N re hese youl  [2" 

Languages 31 35 Mt 26 a ae 


[Vocational Skills 19 Dae Uraiweh 5 3 iets a ieeciat mcccs | 
|Mathematics 9 1:0 ui if 4 10 - - 1 9g 
Music/Art/Crafts 10 cin age atin Na ail ere Seu 9 
/Seience/biology/ 

chemistry y 5 1 i 8 20 s— - 13 9 
/Business/accountancy4 5 = - mn ce aial 17 9 6 
‘Social/economic/ 

history/geography 5 6 - ~ 4 LOM - 

‘Phys. ed./health 4 5 - - fi cm el 17 
Communications a 1 Af ~ ~ 3 
Total oy ae eye 19 eG 6 TOG Tae P00 


! 


Peeeekeasons for Teaching Adults 


Hable lh. Most) Important) Reasons for Becoming 


iiyOlvedvin Teaching fdults 


North York Lakehead london” Hastings” ‘Total 
Reasons No. % No. % NOat 2osiNow % No. % 
be ee ee ee ee eS 
To work 


with adults pk ef 4 ide bel6 a5. «6 38 sus 2H 
Satisfaction 30 26 ‘i ow iT Pure 6 38 54 26 
Economics 25 ani 6 Ak wils6 2 ag 18 7 Ze 
Happenstance/ 
circumstance 2 10 5 28 8 Ty ay 6 26 if 
To help others 10 fe) 1 5 6 9 - - 16 8 
Social 5 ith Be cata - - 6 S 
- Other 3 oe ul ed - - 5 2 
| Totals LUG elem Sales: ANGLO eign BUOLOL MINS MO ee bie OO) 
| No answer 3 4 a 6 2 biti 9 T 5 
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Table 15 records the most important reasons respondents gave for 
becoming involved in teaching adults. The highest reason given for 
becoming involved was the opportunity to work with an older group of 
learners (57 respondents, 27%). They used phrases such as, "I wanted 
to work with adults'', wanted "the challenge" the "enthusiasm of adults" 
for learning, to "keep in touch'' with adults and the subject area. One 
respondent "wanted to compare" teaching adults with teaching children. 

The second most important reason for becoming involved in 
teaching adults was the personal "satisfaction" (54%), the "enjoyment", 
the "stimulation", the "iove of my subject", as a "personal outlet 
for teaching", “so I can beimysels™. 

Economic reasons came third at 47 (22%). These were stated as just 
plain "money", or because "I needed a job" or "I wanted to increase my 
job opportunities". As with many categories the respondents indicated 
more than one reason for becoming involved in teaching adults. An 
exception was one person who stated categorically that "money was the 
only reason". 

Twelve percent (26) became involved just by chance: ''no one 
else wanted the job"',"it was a good diversion", "the opportunity came", 
"T was asked'', "a teacher was absent'', "the school needed me and I needed 
a night out and 18 years later I am still here", and "night teaching 
was an opportunity I could respond to" indicating that the respondent 
had young children at home. 

A few, 16 (8%) wanted to bring about "change" or "the school 
needed me'' or my "'subject is needed''. These responses were taken as an 
indication that the respondents got involved as the result of a desire 
to help others. Only 3% or 6 respondents gave social reasons, such as 
"to get out of the house" or "I needed a night out". 

One assumption frequently made is that instructors become involved 
in teaching adults primarily for economic reasons. The study supports 
findings of other studies that this is often not the case. Personal 
satisfaction, self-development and the interest and challenge to work 
with other age groups are also felt to be important factors for teach- 


ers making a commitment to teaching adults. 
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Recommendations 
1. That greater support be given to retaining the feelings of personal 

Satis tactionitiatinsir tors steel) as wa. result ofeteachingradalts:; 
2. That at the time of recruiting instructors, the motivation for 


wanting to teach adults be probed. 


6.3 Adjustments to and Differences from the Teaching of Children and the 
Teaching of Adults 


Table l6a:Differences Perceived Teaching Adults Compared with 
Teaching Children and Youth - Summary (question #18) 


North Yorks» Lakehead ” London: Hastings» Total 


Differences No. q No. % No. .% No. % No. % 
Motivation 

higher 58 S (ames, Siar Say mS Bem Wah5 QO 
Participat- 

ion greater 34 22 3 Oo 710 HS aes ou 5S 19 
Ability | 

increased 20 dit, 2 6 nis Pee fn 43 15 
pisenp tine 

less need 20 13 6 198 fk O lel & glk 4 aay ihe: 
Teaching 

two-way 18 (igi mM 13 6 8 - - 28 10 
No difference 5 2 - ~ if 1 - - 

No answer 4 2 - - i GL 4 

Total 57 GIO” eri 2 AMrOr Ise POO 24 100: 7428.64 74100 


Tables 16a and 16b 
Tables 16a and 16b tabulate the responses to question #18: ''Name one 
or two of the most noticeable differences you have perceived between teaching 


adults and your experience with teaching children and/or youth." 


Observations 


The responses indicate a significant contrast in attitude to teaching 
adults and in teaching methods. Therefore, in addition to Table loa, which 


lumps together the different perceptions around key categories with frequency 
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Table 16b: Most Noticeable Differences Perceived ‘leaching Adults Compared 
with Teaching Children and/or Youth - Contrasting Views (#18) 


Motivation *NY La Lo Hal{T.|Motivation *NY La Lo H 
have necd to learn .| better attitude to 
value achievement 46 10 20 11)/!87] learning 2” ere 
highly motivated ; | mutual respect 
don't have to sell less conscientious 
realistic goals don't care to help 
concern for academic - they are paying 
program poor attenders 
don't waste time more appreciative 
work harder can teach as peers 
more business-like instead of from above 


a7 Participation 10° 4a 


“have to gear to 
their wants 
less questions 
lack self-confidence 
tend to be lazy 
less will to plan 
more speculative 


Participation 24 
more discussion 

more relaxed 

ask questions 

want to decide/plan 
sense of urgency 

more secure 

more practical 


Abilit 9 ‘27 )Ability _ 11 =.55)- 
learn quicker slower to grasp 
have experience new concepts 
more flexible more rigid 
better retention less background 
longer attention in subject 


resist change 


Discipline 19 S 8 1)/33|Discipline 1 2 ee 

no problem accept authority 
Teaching 14 2 2 = -}18|Teaching 42 4 - 

I can relax I feel more insecure 

vary topics wary of making 

don't police mistakes 

heterogeneity harder to interest 

brings interest homogeneity makes 

lack materials planning difficult 
No difference 39S SPAS 4 
Not answered 4 *e=eball 6 
Totals 112 21 51 18/202 45 11 22 | 84 [p86 


* NY La Lo Ha T & G.T.= North York, Lakehead,London, Hastings, Totals and 
grand totals respectively. 
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totals;“a second’ table, 16b, supplements I6a by allowing the reader to 
see the contrasting views side by side. 

As Table loa indicates there was a very high number of responses to 
the question (280);> the highest: frequency’ of any of the’ questions in the 
questionnaire. Views emphasizing that adults are highly motivated made up 
40% (115) of the responses. The need to involve adults in more discussion, 
the preater or lesser learning ability attributed to adults and reduced 
need for discipline are cited with half the frequency at 53 (19%), 43 (15%), 
and 37 (13%) respectively. The second lowest in frequency 28 or 10%,are the 
responses which indicate that teaching adults is more of a two-way street. 
What may be a surprise to many are those that say they perceive no differ- 
Srecwatealtanmwedching adults. They comprise a mére 1%, 1.e. 4 respondents. 

Table 16b reflects the content and contrasting perceptions around 
these same categories, Hereim dies the basic significance of these responses. 
On the one hand are responses which say, with regard to adults' motivation, 
Piawecuniey ss ildve sa Neca oslearm'’, you “don't have to sell" them on the value 
of education, they have "realistic goals", they ''don't waste time", they 
eworkevarder = and they have a “concern “for (academic programs’. .On ‘the other 
hand are responses which say only that adults have ''a better attitude to 
foaming, tat there 15 “mutual respect’ that one “can teach adults as peers 
instead of from above", that they ''don't take the teacher for granted", that 
Piey anes less conscientrous’™, that they don't clean up after a project 
Geraises they GoOn.t Care... they are paying’ and they “are poor attenders"’. 

When it comes to participation there is this same contrast between 
those who say that adults "don't hesitate to ask questions" and those who 
Bevecicy = LessuCONseClent10us'.. that they don;t clean up atter a project 
tical" and those who see them as 'more speculative", and between those who 
see adults as having a "sense of urgency to catch up'' to make up for lost 
years and those who say some adults "tend to be lazy''. In some cases the 
difference comes across more in the flavour of the responses than in the 
wording. For example, when a respondent says "I had to gear to adult wants" 
and "I had to offer more choice" it comes across as a contrast to the res- 
pondent who says that teaching adults is a matter of “learning their wants 
and meeting them" and "guiding their experience". Both deal with adult 
wants, but one resents and the other welcomes the situation. 

The contrast continues through the perceptions of the ability of 


adults to learn: ‘more quickly", "more flexible" and "more experience" 


od 


contrasting with ''slower to grasp new concepts", more rigid" and "have less 
background in the subject". 

All responses on "discipline" (37 or 13%) - table l6a - agree that 
less discipline is needed, but the contrast is in the fact that some see it 
as 'no problem" and others as the fact that adults "accept authority". 

As one would expect from these contrasting perceptions about adults, 
different teaching styles are reflected in the responses. On the one hand 
the instructors feel they "can relax", "vary topics" and use the heterogen- 
eity of the adult group as a positive factor; on the other hand some instruc- 
tors 'feel more insecure", more "wary of making mistakes", find it "harder 


to hold their interest"! and see heterogeneity as a negative factor. 


Conclusions 
A number of conclusions can be drawn from the data. A few follow: 

1. The extent of the differences in the perceived differences in teaching 
adults as compared to teaching children and youth can be explained in 
part: 

a) by the difference in subject matter. .For example, a group of adults 
learning about how engines run may appear to that instructor to be 
exceptionally intelligent and bright, while a group of adults coming 
back to mathematics after years away from the subject may appear to 
that instructor to be ignorant and obtuse; 

b) by the level of maturity and extent of experience of the learners, 
as well as the instructor's attitude and assumptions about learning 
groups, often centering around age differences; 

2. In general, the high motivation of adult learners as compared with 
children may be explained in part by the compulsion behind children's 
attendance at school -- they go to school because they "have to", and 
the voluntary nature of adults' attendance at school -- they go because 
they "want to'', like children generally do before they are old enough 
to know that attendance is compulsory. 

3. Another observation which may be drawn from Tables a and b is that in 
learning how to teach adults, one may learn how to teach children. For 
example, the oft-repeated response to the effect that instructors had 
to treat adults as adults - get to know them personally, allow for 
their experience, invite their participation, etc., translates into 


finding that they must treat adults as persons. This may well cause 


A 
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some reflection on the question of how we treat children and youth (as 
something less than persons?) 

4. Many of the points cited cannot be restricted to any particular age 
group of learners. Many of the points would seem to apply as well to 
children and youth as to adults. That is, there will be variations 
within any age group. 

aoe LO recopnize that, the points citéd apply to all ‘age groups, thus 
stressing the similarities among all age groups, does not negate the 
need to understand the differences, the uniqueness of adults, and why 


adults are what they are. 


Recommendations 

1. That the differences perceived between teaching adults and children and/ 
or youth should be documented, since this could provide content for pro- 
fessional development and in-service training programs for part-time 
insuruccors. ot adults- 

2. That documentation be made available which highlights some of the differ- 
ences and similarities between teaching an older, as compared to a younger, 


age group. 


Adjustments to Teaching Adults 
Table 17 categorizes the answers to question #8, "What adjustments 
did YOU make in your adjustment to teaching adults...?' This was one of 


the 4 basic questions asked in the questionnaire. 


Observations and Conclusions 

Only 8 respondents (6%) did not answer this question. The other 132 
gave 231 answers. The answers clearly indicate that most instructors admit 
to having to adjust to teaching adults, that teaching adults is different 
from teaching children and youth. Only 15, or 6% said they had made no 
adjustments. The majority of the responses (64 or 28%) referred to specific 
ways in which they adjusted their teaching outputs. They used phrases such 
as "no structured program'', "less theory and more action", 'more mature 
assignments", 'more depth'', they had to "slow down" and "do more orally", 
give "fewer tests'', 'moderate'' their standards and "stress feeling of 


accomplishment" with adults who were less confident. 
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Table 17: Adjustments Instructors Made when Teaching Adults (#8) 


a 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 


Adjustment No. %, No. Vl Noes %-. obit % No. ys 

Adjusted 

output 20 ae: ae he N25 0? 4) BU ae 33) 21657 20 

Relaxed: less | 
; authority 
i discipline vet 
; motivating 35 3.510 33 odd pon hOy 4 Po. SOI epn2cne? 
‘ 
| Learn. and 
| meet needs 13 v2 2 eo 79 26 «4 ae 38 16: 4} 
| Give control | 
| to adults 9 ta Berra 1 = a2 4 
| Accommodate ) 
|} to individual 
| differences 10 rules fd erry whe, Gh See ena 

Other & 
| exceptions 18 16 - - 1 Les Ly Be ita 

j 


None ‘4 6 y ilkeg 4 6 - - 15 6 


* This line is the number and percentage of respondents @s 
distinct from responses. 

The point that was made almost as often, 26% (60 times) was the 
change in atmosphere that necessitated these adjustments. They wrote of 
the relaxed atmosphere, with "less need for authority and discipline" and 
"no need to motivate". They used such phrases as these frequently and also 
described the "freer relationship", the "more informal, less rigid", "more 
friendly, less strict'', and "less a policeman and record-keeper". Sixteen 
percent of the comments centered on the instructors having to learn about 
and meet adults' needs, that they had to "treat adults as adults", "gear 
to their needs", "become more personal" in order to get to know those needs, 
do ''more shared goal setting’! and "learn together". 

Among the comments there were ten (4%) that discernably went a step 
further. Not only did they feel a need to listen to the adult students and 
adjust accordingly, they actually "had to offer more choice" to the students 
and ''give them more control", "work as peers'', act as a "resource person", 


that is, at least an equalization if not also, in some instances, a reversal 
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of roles in terms of who made decisions. 

Another sizeable group, 22 or 10%, emphasized having to accommodate 
‘themselves to individual needs. As they became aware of the ''varying age 
and background" of the students, they had to "vary the style and method", 
be "more open-ended", "review fundamentals'' and give "more details". 

There was one more grouping among the responses that seemed to con- 
trast with the others and which shows up even more clearly in question 18 
tabulation table. These responses, also 22 or 10%, wrote of having "'to 
come down to their level''’, of "having to be more tolerant, patient and under- 
Seanaing’’, of doing more lecturing", and that it was "not difficult to 
adjust". There were perhaps four instructors who were not aware of there 
being much difference in teaching adults from teaching children. Their 
comments may also come from teachers in academic up-grading programs, in 
which many of the adult participants have limited educational experiences 
or who have been out of the formal school system for a considerable period 
of time. 

There is no doubt that the large majority of respondents were aware 
that they had to place greater focus on sensitivity to adult learning needs 


and attempt to meet these needs. 


Recommendations 

1. That efforts be made to have teachers understand the basic reasons 
for adjustments that occur in their teacher-student relationships with 
adults. This topic might become a focus for a series of professional 
development in-service programs for part-time instructors. 

2. That the teacher experiences, as expressed above, be incorporated 


selectively into orientation programs for new instructors of adults. 


Resources and Training 

Table 18 is the tabulation of question #9: ''Relating to the above 
question (adjustments YOU make...), what resources helped you adjust 
to working with adults? (e.g. books, journals, professional development 
Programs, peers, professional associations, etc.).'' The responses 
have been categorized to distinguish between interaction with peers, 


students and in workshops etc. and individual experience, observation 
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Table 18: Resources that Helped Teaching Adults (question #9 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 
Resource No. q No. q, No, .% Mo. to No. 


Interaction 
(peers, stud- . 
ents, work- 

shops, etc) 


Materials, 
(books. Tailme,) 


Individual 


(experience 
observation 
Preparation) 


Programs 
(courses) 9 5 


None hy a 


100 30 


* This line tabulates the number and percentages of respondents 
rather than that of the responses. 


and preparation. Materials, books, magazines and films seemed to be another 
distinction and programs and courses yet another. Resources involving 
interaction is high, 47% overall and noticeably higher in North York where 
peers was the resource most often cited. Materials rate very low in all 

but North York, which may reflect the greater availability of printed 


materials in a large metropolitan area such as Metro Toronto. 


Recommendations 

1. That school boards and continuing education directors make available books, 
journals and other materials relevant to adult learning and teaching, 
Or at least draw to the attention of part-time instructors., On occasion, 
important articles might be distributed to part-time instructors. 

2. That directors make greater efforts to inform part-time instructors of 
workshops, conferences, etc., that relate to the instructors! content 


areas aS well as events relating to adult learning and teaching. 
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Table 19: Participation at Training Program 
Devoted to Teaching Adults 


i (question #10) 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 


No. to No. I No.6? 71> Nos 7 No. % 

No answer 1 alt - > i La - 2 cs | 
ees 28 39 3 weve 6 ise Gees Pale | 
No 4y 60 ie! ‘see oll 3 cae 8) 91 100 fiat | 
Reasons | 
unaware of any 11 - 25 6 Li sci snail get 30 34 S| 
wrong time 5 pla 5 5 | 
no felt need 1} 25 6 8 2 24 Aen. 
other 6 ae 2 1 fe) 9 


erio" reason ith 25 3 7 4 25 25 


Table 19 tabulates answers to question #10, ''Have you ever attended 
any training program or session devoted to how to teach adults?" Thirty- 
eight or 27% of respondents had attended one or more such sessions 
in recent years, 100 or 71% had not attended any. In some cases, the 
frequency included attendance at more than one event by one person. It 
is important to note that 34% were completely unaware of any training 
program which focussed on adult teaching and learning. And 27% 
indicated that they felt no need to participate in any training program on 
how to teach adults. However, this is not entirely to be interpreted 
negatively because some indicated they had previously attended training 
programs, some having taken a degree in adult education. Conclusion: 
There is need for training opportunities that focus on adult education to 
be widely publicized, at least giving part-time instructors the option of 


attending, that is, assuming such programs exist. 


Recommendation 

1. That where programs which focus on adult teaching and learning do not 
exist for instructors, they be organized and publicized because of the 
apparent need for such events. (Table 21 corroborates the existence of 


this same need.) 
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Table 20: Things Instructors would Like to Learn (question #11) 


Want to North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 
| learn No. % No. % Ney a eee cr. % No. % 


! ia ee ee eee 


ea oe 35 ne 43 72 44 36 7 MB4 bo) iG ee | 
No 9 Te 3 17 Age ae uD 9 25 1s 
no answer 29 4O 2 shal Le (32 3 eo 46 33 | 
pet ee er ee idl) Aik Ai ae os 
Total 13 EQO Te. 12G0 38 100 11 100 240.00 


ani 


Responses 


Understanding 
Adult Learners 17 35 i! 9 9.29. ° 3 Shee Oe EL | 
Peaching Adults~1L1 23 5 46 i eee Oe 2 a3 25 on 
Evaluating 
Instructor/ 
students 5 10 2 18 1 3 1 nS 9 9 
Identifying | 
' Resources y 8 - - 2 6 i 13 7 7 : 
' Other 3 6 2 s fe ee = 3 3 : 
| Nothing 9 PE Og aeRO TBO oe eee re ee 


——$—$—— ant 
Total 49 100 Nad een 6/8 315 £00 


Table 20 tabulates the respondents and their responses to question 


#11 which is: ''Indicate the one or two most important things that you would 


~ 
= 


still like to learn about, in regards to your working effectively with adults. 


Observations and Conclusions 

Many of the respondents did indicate more than one thing they would 
like to learn, atcounting for the fact that the total responses exceeds 
the total number of respondents. 

Only 69 or 49% of the respondents indicated there was something they 
Would still like to learn. A rather high number, 25 or 18%, said there was 
nothing they wanted still to learn, and an even higher number, 46 or 33%, did 


not answer this question. 
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Or the So responses, tiie oreater number, 30 (31%) said they still 
wanted slop lecarnemore aboutyadults, “howsthey: learn's; "thein expectations", 
"why they come", "how to get to know their background quickly", and more 
about "adult psychology". Twenty-five percent of the responses expressed 
interest in knowing more about how to teach adults, "program and lesson 
Planning’, a “batance of technique and instruction"; what ‘standards ito 
expect'', and "how to use audio-visual''. Nine responses expressed a desire 
eo learn how to evaluate "myself as a teacher", and the "effectiveness 
Of the program''. Identifying resources such as up-to-date "materials for 
adults", and "how to find funds" for projects were among the 7 responses 
in this category. "Other'' responses amounting to 3%, included interest 
in learning about the "adult education movement", "how to communicate with 


Peacners'’, and "solar heating'* 


Recommendations 

1. That every attempt possible be made to help part-time instructors of 
adults learn the kinds of things they want to learn about teaching 
adults. 

2. That school boards be encouraged to undertake a more extensive survey 
DimiisiStructor learning needs and incorporate the related content and 
discussion areas into professional development programs. 

3. That a proportion of school professional development time 
be devoted to the needs of instructors of adults on the grounds 
that such discussion, although focussing on teaching adults, may 


pe highly, relevant to the teaching of children and youth. 


Resources and Future Learning 
Table 21 compares to table 18 in that both tabulate responses to 


questions dealing with resources that facilitate the learning of instructors 


Of adults. Question #9 (table 18) asks about resources that helped 
instructors make adjustments to teaching adults; question 12 (table 21) 
asks about the best resources to facilitate things they would still like to 


dear. A ditference in the responses can be explained by the different 
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Table 21: ; 
Best Resources to Facilitate Future Learning (question HY!) 


—— $$ —_———- 
—————__—_——_ 
ae 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 


Resource No. % No. % No. &% No. ae ee %, 
i Interaction Hy 
| (peers, in- | 
service ) | 
| Materials 15 B59 gS ig gM a ee 
| Individual | 
' (experience | 
| knowledge | 
| practise) 4 6 3 19 2 QQ = - 9 
| i 
| Programs 4 6 - ey 4 - - 5 te 4 
: ‘ 
; None z 6 2 ae yd ewe eet 


16 100 2"sHooeeS 100.11 fp 100 
ff 


ul 22 LG 12 45 49 Bs? 


examples given in the two questions. In question #9, the examples included 


books, journals, professional development programs and peers. In question #12, 
the examples included "in-service training programs, guidance on a selected 
reading program, some speciric event..."". 

"In-service training" received a very high response and is included 
here under "interaction". Compared to table 18, responses indicate a greater 
priority for more of the kinds of training that involve interaction, up by 
10% to 57%. The importance of "materials" also increased 2% to 24% while 
less stress was put on "individual" resources, down -6% to 8%, and -6% less 
responses indicated a desire for programs or courses. In North York, 3 of 
the responses indicated that the students are seen as a resource and this 


Could be seen as unique to instructors of adults. 


Recommendations 
1. That additional attempts be made to help bring about more interaction 
among part-time instructors and provide materials relating to adult 
teaching and learning. 
2. That the value and need for interaction among part-time instructors of 
adults, as perceived by the instructors, be seen as opportunities to 
r 


get them together for learning and to share information and materials 
relating to adult teaching and learning. 
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Table 22: Interest in Increasing Hours Teaching Adults (question #14) 
SSC LC EC CA Sts sous sesdeseecmncntsomtesntai 


[forth York |lakehead | London |Hastings jj Totals | 
io | Se 7 aia ae | 
Yot answered 6 Stak 6|| - peice : me |e | 
4 | 
| { hd { 
IC 32 44|| 9 50)/22 58i| 6 55] 69 : 49 
Tost ry Q i ¥ | 
YES 35 48 |} © 44:16 42} 29 451 64 46 
me] /2 time ae Ys ea 2. 251 Osi BH a2 aili4d e3) 36 
3/4 time 1 | 3 eps ee oe ae ie a E 1a ea 
full time 14 | 40 4 50] Ss} SObhate Fo lata ee 4a 
other DEA EE | RE Pe ener ee oa 
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* Percentares in the first three lines are of resnondents. 
** Percentages in sub-categories under "YES" are of total "veg" 
responses, in each core area and then of total resnonses, 


Table 22 tabulates the responses to question 14, "Would you be interested 


in increasing your number of hours teaching adults?" 


Observations and Conclusions 

The largest percentage of respondents, 74 (53%) teach 3 to 4-1/2 hours 
per week (see table 11). Table 22 indicates that 69 respondents or 49% do not 
Wish to increase their present hours of teaching. Seven did not answer and 
the remaining 64 or 46% do want to increase their hours of teaching. Of these 
23 or 36%, indicate a desire to teach adults half time and 28 or 44% express 
a desire to teach full-time. 

It seems obvious that a considerable number of teachers would like to 
become more involved in teaching adults. 

It is assumed that in most cases, increasing the number of teaching hours 
would constitute an expansion of program and not a reduction of the number of 
part-time teachers. It is further assumed that the more involved part-time 
teachers become in teaching adults, the more conversant they will become with 


the theory and literature related to adult learning and teaching. 
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For those teachers in day school wishing to extend their time 
teaching adults to one half or more, one might assume that their time 
spent teaching elementary or secondary school would be proportionately 
reduced. What is not known is how many of those wishing to increase 
their present number of hours are presently teaching in elementary or 


Secondary programs or to what extent. 


Recommendation 

1. That within the budget and other constraints within individual school 
boards, attempts be made to support the demand for increasing 
the number of hours teaching adults for those instructors that want 


it and are qualified. 


Table 23: Adult Education Organization Membership (question #15) 


Orran- North ° fer iekenesa “London {Hastings "Totals 


ization No. | Zio. _| 2) .No. Alo. 
*rofessional 10 14), 1 5 4 : al - 
Union - Si, 8 5 ~ : ~ 1 
Advit naveey 1 1 x wile eludes anes ae 
tion | 

Other | 3) cm C 11 5 : £3 ~ 
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Table 23 compiles the responses to question #15, "To which, if any, 
adult education organization do you belong? Specify." The total responses 
in each core area corresponds exactly to the number of respondents in three 
of the four areas and differs only by one response in the fourth?* This 
is a coincidence since presumably a respondent could belong to more than 
one adult education organization. In view of this coincidence, the 


percentages can be assumed to apply to both respondents and responses. 
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Observations and Conclusions 

Only 1%, 2 respondents, are members of a professional adult education 
association. The two most obvious possibilities for those living in 
Ontario include OACE (Ontario Association for Continuing Education), and 
CAAE (Canadian Association for Adult Education). One might assume that 
Some teachers might also have been members of AEA (Adult Education Association) 
US. Ak: But the two who are members, are members of CAAE. Not one is a 
member of OACE. 

All of these associations and others have journals. The main 
intent of asking the question was to determine the extent to which part- 
time teachers of adults associate themselves with the professional field 
Seeaault education. A distinction is made here between the teacher being 
associated with organizations that help her/him to keep up with a 
Peaticilar content/subject matter area. The linkage with an adult education 
professional association puts a focus on adult education and knowledge 
and skills relating to adult learning and teaching. Belonging to associations 
also makes the teacher a part of a visible network of professional peers. 

For many of the respondents, the question was misinterpreted. For 
instance, under the category "Other'', were placed adult organizations 
to which respondents belonged. Mention was made of a gun club, a church 
couples club, an IODE, and a university alumni association. Also under 
Category "Other'' a number of subject matter/professional organizations 
Were listed, but these are not deemed to be adult education organizations 
Bsecthe term 1s being used in this study. . Examples included ''Refrigeration 
Service Engineers" and ''Canadian Welding Society". 

A clear conclusion is that most respondents seem not to be aware 


of what one respondent referred to as the "adult education movement". 


Recommendation 
1. That adult education associations examine whether they feel they have 
anything to offer to part-time instructors of adults and the learning 


MLereste expressed as natcated, in this, study. 
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6.5 School Board Support and Teacher Training College Role 


Table 24:Support Expected Of School Board (question #16) 
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24 documents what support respondents would like to see from 


their school boards (question #16). 


Observations and Conclusions 


Most of all, the instructors look to the school board to bring them 


together (20%) for training, such as "upgrading", "professional development 


during the summer'' and to provide "liaison between day school and adult educator 


Seventeen percent look to the school board for more budget to buy supplies, 


equipment, facilities and textbooks suitable for adults. 


Some, 13 (8%) 


ask that the. school board advertise the courses in an effort to attract 


more students and play a role in helping to get jobs for both instructors 


and students. 


Another cohort of 8 (5%) look to the school board to compile 


lists of resources and other information for distribution to instructors. 


1 
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There were 5 respondents, 3%, who expressed strong feelings that students 


(youth) be kept out of the adult classes. 
Comprise another group of miscellaneous requests such as "let adults into 


day school", "spend less time and money on students and more on adults", 
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Twenty-three respondents, or 15%, 


"pay more and on time", and "eliminate tumbled timetables". Seven percent. 
10 respondents, ask nothing of their board and 25% (38 respondents) did not 
answer the question. It is clear, however, that most of the respondents, 


68% want additional support from their school boards. 


d= jjlhat greater care be given to counselling students into adult evening classes, 
especially those students who are borderline in daytime academic work, 
2. That school boards attempt to priorize with the IMNseructors, tive 


resources and support that would be most helpful to the instructors. 


Pre-Service Role of Teacher Training Colleges 
Tapieerc) : 


Tiger Ol vOstne Mield ot Adult Education’ when at Teacher 
Trai Collbeeeaywould have been Beneficial 
(question #19) 
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Observations and Conclusions 


aple=Zzoutabulates the yes’ and 'no'' résponses to question #19: "As 
a teacher of adults, do you feel that you would have benefited if you had 
been introduced to the field of adult education during the time you were in 
training college?" A majority (51%) of the respondents felt that an introduction 
to the field of adult education at that time would have been beneficial. One 
Yespondent, age 43, said "I was benefited". The respondent has been teaching 


adults 17 years, and only adults. Presumably she is an exception. 


Recommend ation 
1. That teacher training colleges examine the feasibility and desirability 
of introducing teachers in their pre-service training to basic ideas, 


literature and practice relating to adult learning and teaching. 
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Role No. %, No. v3 Nol? 2 “Nos % No. % 


Table 26: In-Service Role Perceived for Teacher 


Training Colleges (question #20) 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 
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Table 26 tabulates the responses to question #20: 'What role, if any, 
do you feel the teacher training colleges in Ontario have in offering 
resources to those who are now involved in teaching adults?" Coincidentally, 
the number of responses equals the number of respondents, answering and not 


answering, even though the answers were in prose. 


Observations and Conclusions 

A high percentage (37%) of respondents did not answer the question 
and 25% saw “little” or "no'' role for teacher training colleges or said 
that 'none was necessary". One respondent asked rhetorically, 'Who have 
they got who knows a damn thing about it?" And another said accusingly 
"They should get out and teach for a year every now and then''. Thirty- 


eight percent, however, gave very positive responses, everything from requests 


that they run "certified courses in adult education", "practice teaching", 
to "weekend conferences on instructing adults", "mailing out bibliographies", ane 
"job opportunities’. One respondent thought the teaching colleges in Ontario 


"should be leaders in changes" in teaching styles. 


Recommendation 
1. That teacher training colleges examine the feasibility and desirability 
of involving instructors in in-service training as to basic ideas, 


literature and practice relating to adult learning and teaching. 
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6.6 Superannuation and Early Retirement 
Table 27 tabulates the "yes" and "no" responses to question #21: 
"If part-time adult education work were available, would you consider early 


retirement?! 


te0le 2iee Lf Fart-time Adult Education weresAvad babble: 


would you consider Early Retirement? (question #21) 
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Observations and Conclusions 


Responses were compared to age cohorts. Fifty-three (38%) responded 


"yes", 51 (36%) responded "no" and 36 (26%) did not answer the question. 
The table does show the "yes" and "no'' percentages of age cohorts in 


relation to the total respondents, but not in relation to the more significant 
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totals within each cohort. Therefore, it is pointed out here that of the 38 
respondents (27%) in the age cohort 40-59, a minority of 13 (9%) said "'yes", 
a majority, 15 (11%) said "no", and 10 (7%) did not answer. 

In contrast, of the 89 (64%) respondents in the age cohort 20-39, 
the '"'yes' and 'no'' responses are about even at 34 and 33 (about 24%), and 
a sizeable number, 22 (16%) did not answer the question. A reason given 
by some for not answering was that they were too young, or it was too soon 
for them to decide on such an issue, an indication that some respondents saw 
this question as too hypothetical in their case. 

The one respondent who was in the age cohort of 65 and over, said 
"yes". A conclusion is that a sizeable number of respondents (38%) 
indicated an interest in early retirement providing part-time adult education 


work was available to them. 


Recommendation 
1. That school boards examine the feasibility of early retirement that 
is linked to opportunities for those nearing retirement age to teach 


adults on a part-time basis. 


Table 28: 


were Available would you consider Transferring 
to this Type of Work? 


North York Lakehead London Hastings Total 


No. I, No. y Na. % Nes %, No. % 
YES 32 Hy 13 fe ie 45 Cd 36 666 47 
NO 19 26 2 ami 9 ex 4 46 35 nee 
No answer De 30 3 7 ae 32°42 18 39 28 
Total ee 100 18 1660 36 sfO0ia 100 140 100 
Table 28 tabulates the "yes" and "no" responses to question #22: "If 


part-time adult education with superannuation credits were available, would 
you consider transferring to this type of work?" Sixty-six persons (47%) 


responded "'yes', 35 (25%) said "no" and 39 (28%) did not answer. 


Recommendation 
1, That where feasibility studies regarding superannuation are not already 


in progress, school boards be encouraged to initiate such studies. 
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7 INTERVIEWS WITH INSTRUCTORS OF ADULTS 


Introduction 

As indicated in the chapter on methodology, those certified teachers 
who completed the questionnaire were asked if they would be willing to 
discuss further their experiences as instructors of adults. There were 
140 from the four core centres who agreed to this. Time constraints and 
the difficulties of arranging meeting times between the instructors and 
the researchers meant that not all of the instructors were eventually 
interviewed. In fact, interviews were conducted with 40 instructors. Most, 
but not all of the interviews were conducted in groups of 2 to 3 instructors. 
This chapter does not report on all of these interviews. 

In undertaking the interviews, it became evident to the researchers 
that the kind of responses from the interviewees were dependent upon whether 
or not the instructor was teaching a credit or non-credit course. For this 
reason, this chapter is organized under these two main headings. This is 
done even when the responses from the two groups of instructors do not 
appear to be dissimilar. 

Some rather obvious distinctions were made by the instructors between 
credit and non-credit courses, and often these differences determined the 
flexibility in the course; the kind of relationships that developed; and 
the way in which achievement was assessed. For instance, in general, it 
was felt that credit courses had a less flexible curriculum; were attended 
by more students in the daytime, high school program; used more formal ways 
of assessing achievement; and had more students in them that felt that 
they were "compelled" to attend, as compared to attending entirely as a 


volunteer learner. 
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With few exceptions, the respondents were teaching in the daytime, 
high school program, as well as being instructors in the public school 
board continuing education program. 

In this chapter, the use of quotes and paraphrasing is used 
liberally, as a way of making, or interpreting a point. Some comments come 
only from one person. There was no attempt to arrive at consensus. What 
is important is that certain issues are raised, or particular points of 


view are expressed that might encourage further discussion. 
Credit Courses 


Students in the Program 

Over the past few years there has been a noticeable influx of day-time, 
young students into the older adult evening, continuing education programs/ 
courses. This of course varies from course to course, school to school, 
and municipality to municipality. 

The instructors talked about the positive and negative effects of 
having a mix of older and younger adults in the same class. It was 
generally agreed that in principle there should be no obstacles in the way 
of a daytime student enrollingin an evening, continuing education program. 
But when young adults, from the day school or high school program take part 
in a course with older adults, some frustrations can occur. For the young 
adult, he may become frustrated by seeing the older adults perform better, 
or even angered at the expectation level raised by their enthusiasm for 
learning. The evening program, unlike the high school, daytime program, 
is usually made up of a heterogeneous group of people, in terms of age, 
occupation and experience. Furthermore, the older adult student is often 
quite clear about why he is in the course, and frequently is able to 
relate it directly to careers and occupation, or daily living. On the 
other hand, the younger adult may see less relevance to his participation 
in a particular course, whether this be offered in the day or evening program. 

The young adult often finds that his daytime and evening courses are 
in competition with each other even though both are credited to his high 
school diploma. When it comes to priorities, of working on an assignment 


or of meeting a deadline, the daytime program often takes priority. This is 
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only one factor that can lead to the day school student doing poorer in 
the evening, continuing education program. 

There are other reasons why the daytime student may have difficulties 
in the continuing education program. Some instructors expressed some doubts 
about the quality of the daytime student. "The good daytime students 
seldom enrol in the night school program. Usually it is the poorer 
student. Either the student has missed the course during the daytime 
program, or has failed it, or is attracted to the nighttime course 
because it hasa fewer number of class hours. Somehow, this latter assumption 
is linked with the idea that less work is involved."' When the student 
realizes that some of his assumptions about the evening program are wrong, 
frustration and discouragement often arise, leading, in many cases, to the 
student dropping out of the course. If he does so, he invariably loses 
that course as part of his high school program. 

A word of caution though was offered by one instructor, regarding 
students dropping out of a course: ''In my course, two students left the 
course to get jobs. Administrators often interpret this as something 
that is negative, but this is not necessarily so". 

It is true that the evening credit courses usually do have fewer 
hours of class time, 30 nights, for 3 hours per night. But usually more 
assignments are given, to work on during the intervening weeks. Also, 
material that is covered is often not the same as that covered in the 
daytime program. Often, the materials used, and the subjects covered 
are determined by the class participants. 

In one sense, there should be more remedial work available for the 
daytime student who is enrolled in the night school program, in order to 
minimize the drop-out rate, and given the nature of the typical young 
high school student in the program. These factors, and the presence of 
daytime high school students in the same class as older adults who are 
not part of the daytime system, often add difficulties to the role of 
the instructor. Frustration for the young student can become greater, 
and more discouraging, when he sees the older adult who is often able to 
communicate more effectively, both written and orally, and who has so 
much more experience to draw on, in interpreting and applying the subject 


matter. 
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Another difference between night and day school teaching was the 
lack of continuity in the night school program, just by the fact that 
there was a week between classes. Also, that when the adult student 
finishes, he may not return for another course, as compared to the high 
school student who is enrolled in a three or four year program. 

The daytime high school student, as observed by some instructors, 
does not often realize that the older adult also has factors which compete 
for his time, and priorities have to be set on how best to use that time. 
The older adult often has other commitments that compete for his time, 
for example, a family, job, social life. "I sometimes have difficulty in 
appreciating the problem of the younger, daytime student, when I know that 
other students can perform well in the nighttime course when some sacrifice 
is made." 


"Tt would be best if the younger, daytime high school 
student could be put in separate night school classes, 
leaving the older adults in classes of their own. Much 
frustration could be eliminated, both for the older and 
younger student, as well as the instructor. Teaching 
these two groups could be varied accordingly." 


In most of the interviews with instructors, references were made to 
the strengths and weaknesses of having younger and older adults in the same 
classroom. More difficulties were seen by those instructors teaching 
credit courses, as compared with comments from non-credit course instructors. 

Some credit course instructors commented that: 


"School counsellors, as well as some teachers, should be 
more informed about the night school, continuing education 
program, so that they can fairly and accurately advise 
students about possible alternatives in the evening 
programs. This could be done through special sessions 
with counsellors, or it could become an item for 

staff meetings. These meetings would be very helpful. 
They have never occurred. Some of the counsellors and 
other teachers do seem to have erroneous views about 

the night program, and sometimes these are passed on 

to students." 


Teaching Adults 
By far, most of the instructors that were interviewed, acknowledged 
differences between teaching adults and teaching children and youth. 


There are differences in classroom presentation, involvement, and 


preparation. 
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In many wavs, there are many traumatic differences 
between teaching adults as compared with teaching 
youth that are in the high school program. Take the 
subject of biology for instance. The older adult 
brings a considerable amount of life experience into 
the classroom, and is able to relate this to these 
experiences, and often to everyday life. The 

older student can participate to a greater degree 
from their own knowledge and experience, which 

makes the course more lively. It also makes it j 
easter forethe instructor: 


Some of the adult students in the course are 
registered nurses, other are dieticians, and others 
come trom a whole host of different backgrounds. 
Sometimes the students take over the course, for 
they know moré about some aspects of the course 
than, ) do ..ofliss 1s jpreatjeandyui> do. note feel 
threatened by it. In fact, I welcome and encourage 
it. Sometimes the 'take over' is impromptu, as 

for instance, on one night when the lesson related 
tony giene: and care of the teeth. ' One’ of the 
students, quite naturally, came forth and gave us 

Br ercar 2esson on the subjct, better than I could 
have done. 


One thing I have learned as an instructor of adults, 

and I had to learn this quickly, is not to worry 

about sticking strictly to the prescribed lessons. 

It 1S necessary to be flexible. Relating to this, 

I learned more about how to bring about more 

interaction, dialogue and spontaneous reactions 

in my classes. One continues to learn to do 

thie, better. 

One instructor defined the difference in a way that implied that when 
she is teaching adults she is conscious of being free to meet the needs of the 
adults but when she is teaching youth she is conscious of having to meet 
the needs of the school board to teach a predetermined body of content. 

Another instructor pointed out that one difference he noted most, 
having worked with children, youth and adults, was that he tended to spend 
more time informally with the adult students in his class. He goes on to 


say that: 


The first thing I learned when I became an instructor 
of adults was to spend more time with them, as 
compared to the time I spend with students in my 
daytime courses. This came about, partly because many 
of them took the time to do this, but also because I 
did so as well. I didn't have to rush off to another 
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class, as is so often the case when I'm teaching in 
the daytime high school program. Whether we are 
walking down the hall on the way to the coffee 
machine, or before the class begins (they are usually 
there early) or even after class, the students and I 
get to know each other informally. They tell me 
about their families, about their jobs, about how 
far they drive to get to night school, about their 
children getting sick and so on. All this is 
important because we are getting to know each other 
as persons, and this can't help but assist us in 
learning and teaching together. 


Even when I give them seat work, and walk around to 
see how each person: is doing, I often prefer to spend 
time talking to them about themselves instead of 
their seat work. Of course, one must find a balance 
in doing both things. 


A number of the instructors pointed out that as a result of teaching 


adults, the idea of "'teacher'' was redefined. There was more of a 


relationship of equals, between instructor and adult student. There is 


more 


informality. "I look forward to this. Of course, mestof tne 


adult students still look upon me as a teacher, but not with the same 


stereotypes or expectations as the younger people that I teach." 


felt 


Other comments express the way in which some of the instructors 
about working with adult students: 
As a teacher of adults, I became more aware of myself as a catalyst 
for the learning of others. 
Even though I enjoy my night school teaching, I also teach in the 
daytime program, and receiving some remuneration for this is 
important to me. 
One thing I learned as an instructor of adults is how to use the 
Student participants as resource persons in the class. 
It would be a good idea if inspectors, principals, trustees and 
others would visit some of the night school programs, to broaden 
their views about teaching and learning. Also, they might get 
some ideas about how the daytime programs could be improved. 
Some of my friends ask me why I keep teaching adults year after 
year. I reply, "Yes, I keep teaching every year. The class changes 
every year and what is equally important, I change every year. I 


enjoy my teaching more and more, simply because I am working 


with adults." 
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- One might say that after teaching high school for so many years, 
now twenty years, surely I am making enough money in my daytime 
teaching that I don't have to continue to work teaching at night. 
But it isn't because of the money that I continue to teach in the 
night program. It is wonderful, simply because I enjoy my subject 
matter, and because I enjoy working with an older student group. 
Invariably, those difficulties expressed by the credit course 
instructors centered around having younger students in the same class 
as Older adults. Obviously, views on this varied and there was no 
consensus on this as a problem. The instructors also commented that 
often the younger, daytime high school student did not participate 
or contribute as much as the older adult. Many instructors lamented on 
the fact that there seems to be more and more younger, daytime students in 
the night classes. In some cases, the majority of the students in a 
given night course were from the day school program. As one instructor 
put it: "Don't talk about adult education, as if it was synonomous 
with the night school or continuing education program. This isn't 
necessarily true. In my class of 20 students this year, two of them are 
what I would call older, mature adults. The rest are in the daytime 
high school program.'' Some instructors seem frustrated at not being able 


to cope with these two groups of students. 


Preparing to Teach Adults 


Most of the instructors that were interviewed said that they did 
not take part in orientation programs, or read any particular material, 
as they made a transition from teaching children/youth to teaching adults. 
- Most of what I initiallylearned about teaching adults was as an 
'apprentice' to a colleague who had been teaching adults for many 
years. He and I used to drive to evening classes together, and this 
gave us a chance to talk about teaching adults. This made it much 
easier for me to cope with the change. 
- In twenty years of teaching, I only remember one meeting to discuss 


adult education. This may sound tragic, but it is not necessarily so 


because if you have a good teacher, one who is highly and professionally 


developed, then this person is likely to be successful in working with 
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all age groups. We are talking about good teaching, and good teachers. 
Often we exaggerate the differences in teaching learners from various 
age groups. Sensitivity; empathy; selecting the methods according 

to the maturity of the learner and the nature of the subject matter; 
knowing how to develop a teaching lesson; all these are required of 

a good teacher, and all are essential to working well with any 

group of learners, regardless of age groupings. The thing that I 

have noticed in our night school program is that we have some extra 
fine teachers. Most of them are there because they have been selected, 
plus their desire to do the job. 

The point was made that there are many common elements involved in 
good teaching which are not limited to the age of the learner. For instance, 
all teachers, for all courses, for all age groups are attempting to teach 
the skills of learning how to learn; the basic ideas and practices of 
continuing education/learning; developing self-confidence in the learner, 
and a confidence with the subject matter being taught. Also, the teacher 
is trying to define the changing role of teacher and student, focusing at 
times on both of them learning from each other. 

One topic discussed in many of the interviews centered around the 
affiliation that instructors of adults have toward the professional field 
of adult education. In the daytime program, the teachers are consciously 
aware of being part of a network, and they are associated with one or more 
teaching federations. Furthermore, they receive journals or materials, 
or in other ways participate in events that help them keep up with the subject 
matter they are teaching. It can be said, that the majority of the instructors 
do not associate themselves with the professional field of adult education. 
As one instructor put it: 


One of the reasons for this lack of association is 
because of the heterogeneity of the instructors of 
adults. Who are the teachers? Some are uncertified 
as teachers and are tradesmen. Some are teaching in 
the secondary, or the elementary daytime programs. 
Some are from the colleges. Some are straight out of 
university. Once we had a chap who taught math for 
years in the night program; formerly, he was a medical 
student. 
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With few exceptions, instructors of adults don't get 
together, either formally or informally to talk 
about adult education. However, it would be very 
valuable if we could do so. 


Many of the instructors did comment on being able to relate some 
of their daytime with their evening teaching programs. 


In our nighttime teaching, we do plug into many 
of the facilities available to us in the daytime 
program. Often we teach night school in another 
school than the one we teach in the daytime, so 
there is a transport of materials. We are exposed 
to what the other daytime teachers are doing, and 
often we gain ideas from this for our own daytime 
teaching, quite apart from what we might adapt 

and use in our night school programs. Sometimes 
this is very stimulating, and can become a 
secondary advantage to teaching in the night school 
program. 


Some instructors expressed an interest in some professional development 
programs relating to teaching adults, for instance, one-week summer workshops. 
Some of the subject matter suggested were: an understanding of adults at 
different levels of development; the causes for student problems, and how 
to deal with these; why students drop out of a program, and why they come 
back; an understanding of the thinking and communication processes; the 
art of good listening, and how to enhance this; the role of repetition 
in learning. 

Some of the instructors commented on whether it would be helpful 
or not in having the teacher training colleges include in their pre-service 
programs something about teaching adults. One response was: ''Personally, 
I don't think that this would help. It would be too hypothetical". 

Another comment: "It is not possible for a first year teacher to switch 
from teaching children and youth, to teaching adults. The transition 
comes slowly." Another disagreed by saying that: "If one is exposed to 
the psychology of different age groups, this might be stored away, and 
could very well become helpful in the future. It would be helpful if 
teacher training colleges brought into the pre-service programs people 
who were teaching adults." 

The point was also made that there are many skills that were 
applicable to working with all groups, regardless of ages. Some of the 


instructors felt that it would be a good idea if some of the regular 
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daytime professional development days were used to examine the intricacies 


of teaching adults. 


Other Comments 

It was expressed that the number of daytime programs for adults 
was increasing. The important point was made that adult education is not 
limited to night classes. When asked whether the instructors thought . 
that in the future, their role as teacher would include teaching various 
age groups, some thought this was a very real possibility, "As long 
as one had the choice to do so or not". 

A hypothetical situation was posed to the instructors. It was, 
"what if a school board said that a teacher could only receive one salary 
from the board, and that a person who was teaching in the daytime program, 
as well as in the continuing education program, would have to make a 
decision on what to give up, that is, some of the day school program 
or the evening teaching." 'We have talked about this. Some of us would 
be in favour of retaining our teaching adults, day or night, and also do 
some teaching of children or youth." Other comments on this topic were: 

- I don't feel this would be acceptable, especially if this meant 
teaching more evenings per week, even though time would be given 
off during the daytime. It is in the evenings when my family is 
at home and I want to be with them. Teaching one night a week 
seems okay though. 

- I don't want to give up my teaching adults, and would be open to 
alternatives that would permit me to do so. It could be that I would 
teach adults as well as youth during the daytime. 

- The more adult education becomes part of the day program, I wonder if 
this would mean that it would become more like the day program 
itself, with more rules, examinations, and so on. 

- Perhaps the daytime high school student is attending an evening course 
because it is a cheap credit. Perhaps the school board thinks this 
as well. It doesn't cost as much money to turn out 20 credit students, 
as compared with the daytime program. In one sense, I don't care. 

I am teaching in the adult program because I want to be. But an 


insidious thing is happening. With the decline in school enrolment, 
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and the surplus of teachers, I would give up my night school teaching 
if I felt that I was stealing someone else's job. I don't think that 
is fair. But I would prefer that the school board not use the adult 
program just for creating jobs for surplus teachers. I hope this 
doesn't happen, but it probably will. I am not convinced that teaching 
in the adult program is necessarily an alternative for surplus teachers 


in the daytime school program. Frankly, I don't want to give up 


my night school teaching. 


Non-Credit Programs 


Advice and the Experience From One Instructor 
In the interviews, many personal experiences were cited which could 


serve as advice to the new instructor of adults; or from which veteran 
instructors might gain some ideas. Only one example is given here, to 
illustrate how much can be learned by talking to instructors of adults and 
how there seems to be a need to do much more of this. This particular 


instructor teaches a non-credit course on refrigeration. 


The First Class Meeting 

This particular instructor puts a great deal of emphasis on what 
happens on the first night of class. The focus for this first enaeht as 
not to get into the content of the course, but to clarify the goals that 
each person has for entering it. It is also important for the instructor 
to clearly indicate his expectations and the intent of the course. This 
is particularly important for this one course, since it is usually over- 
subscribed. In fact, this selection procedure often begins prior to the 
commencement of the course. Frequently, the instructor will phone prior 
to the first meeting of the course, and talk to the applicant about the 
course, in some cases advising that the candidate seek another course, in 
cases where it does not seem relevant to his learning interests. "The student 
might be on the right boat, that is, by wanting to continue his education, 
but be on the wrong river. The course I teach might not be the right one 
for him, I begin by being honest with the students." 


I remember once, when I was going over the the 
pre-applications for the course, and I noticed 
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that a local dentist had signed up for it. 

I thought this was rather strange, assuming 
that he was not making a career change. So 

I phoned the dentist to learn more about what 
he wanted to achieve from the course. He told 
me that for the past three summers, the air- 
conditioning in his office had broken down, 
and the repairmen were too busy to come and 
fix it, “Also, I lost) customers: from’ this: so 


I decided that I would take your course, so 
I could repair it and keep my office air- 


conditioned." 

This instructor doesn't take any fees from his students until the 
second night of the class. 

Apart from serving as a selection procedure, the instructor also 
begins to involve the students in the development of the curriculum of 
the course. This is also another way of transfering learning goals to 
content areas, and sequencing learning events. 

A point made by him was that, "People in the course have many 
reasons for being here, and one must be cautious about making assumptions 
about these reasons''. He goes on to expand on this by saying that some 
people are there entirely because they want to be, others are being 
'encouraged' by their employers. "I recall a case where an employer signed 
up for the course, in order to observe the class participants, with the 
intent of hiring the 'best' one. There are other cases where the course 
at this time might not be right for a person." 


In 1963, a student with personal problems came 
into the first few class sessions, smelling of 
booze. He and I had a talk and he agreed that 
his behavior was disruptive to the class. Also, 
he was getting little from the class. I reimbursed 
his fees out of my own pocket. Imagine my 
surprise, but also pleasure when in 1978, the 
same fellow turned up, smelling sweet and no 
more personal problems. I felt good about this, 
and he has turned out to be one of the best 
students in class this year. 


Other Comments From This Instructor 


- In working with adults, it is definitely necessary to understand the 
basic psychology of adults. 


- Especially for any trade-related course, it is absolutely essential 
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to relate to employers. Take typing and office management for 
instance, it isn't enough to go to a personnel manager, and ask . 
what he wants his employees to learn. Often more can be learned 
by just spending a few days around the office, observing what is 
being done, and how it is being done. All these indicate what is 
needed. 

- One thing I learned early in my years of teaching adults is how 
to diffuse seriousness with good humour. 

- I also learned how to show an example by not being afraid of making 
mistakes. I'm not afraid to admit my mistakes to the class. In fact, 
sometimes I will purposely make a mistake, just to make the point. 
This helps to develop some self-confidence in the adult students, 
and reinforces that they don't have to be ashamed about making 
mistakes, and of learning from these. 

- I make a point of encouraging peer learning, whereby the adult 
students learn from each other. This also works well with the 
Older and the younger adult, sometimes a high school student, working 
together. I also try to get the students involved with doing some 
teaching. Sometimes one of them will go the blackboard, and teach 
part of the lesson. I especially try and use the students as 
resources. 

- I always try to be honest, but also encouraging, with the students. 

- I once had in my class an employer and two employees. I was very 
sensitive to this situation and made a point of not embarrassing 
either employer or employee. Their respective insecurities left 
when they knew I realized this and would avoid embarrassing them, 
for instance, by asking them a question that I knew they didn't 
know the answer to, or didn't volunteer to answer. 

In concluding this section, the point is made that much can be 
learned about teaching adults, by talking with those who have had 


experiences, and who display those qualities of 'good teaching'. 
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7.3 Observations 


Teaching Adults and Teaching Youth 

Many of the instructors expressed concern over the mixing of the 
older and more mature adult with the younger student in the daytime 
school program, both being in the same continuing education program. 
However, there was no consensus on this. If any, the concern was voiced 
more by instructors teaching credit courses. 

Some of the responses to interview questions differed, depending on 
whether the instructor taught credit or non-credit courses, In general, 
though, the continuing education programs were characterized by informality, 
less discipline problems, and a greater use of student resources, compared 
with practices in the daytime high school program. 

For many instructors, the presence of younger, high school students 
in the continuing education classroom caused difficulties. There was a 
general feeling that more remedial work was needed with these students, 
but there was not the time to do justice to this. 

Some high school students, some school counsellors, and some 
teachers not teaching in the continuing education program, had some 
misconceptions about the adult program. It was suggested that steps 
should be taken to rectify this. 

Some of the instructors pointed out that their experiences in the 


adult programs did benefit directly their daytime, high school teaching. 


Clarification of Terms and Intents 

It is incorrect to think of adult education as being restricted to 
nighttime classes; or of youth, high school education as being restricted 
to daytime teaching. In fact, the education of both groups occurs in both 
daytime and evening hours. It is best to refer to non-traditional, 
non-formal school programs as ‘continuing education’. 

Some of the instructors that were interviewed felt that there was 
a trend to having more continuing education occur during the daytime hours. 
Some concern was expressed that these programs not become dominated by 
formal school daytime regulations, but continue informal and flexible as 


the programs now offered during the evening hours. 
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Part of this trend in the future might be to have more instructors 
teach in both the formal high school program, and the less formal 
continuing education programs. A number of the instructors said that they 


would welcome this, stating that they wanted to continue their work 


with adults. 


Professional Deve lopment of Adult Educators 


There are some identifiable differences between teaching adults and 
teaching youth/children. The instructors of adults acknowledged changes 
in their own attitudes and practices. Some basic understanding of the 
adult student is essential. The professional development of the teacher 
of adults focusses on the elements of good teaching. Often, the concept 
of 'teacher' if also redefined. - 

The instructors pointed out that they felt little identity with 
the professional field of adult education. They also commented that 
there was little interaction between instructors of adults but that 
it would be desirable if this could occur. Many of them said they would 
be open to having professional development days used for this purpose. 

The affiliation with the field of adult education would not be so 
much for the purposes of keeping up with one's teaching subject matter, 
but an affiliation which would bring about greater effectiveness of 
working with adults: understanding the process of this, and the basic 


concepts of adult psychology. 


Curriculum Areas 

The study had been intended to present some predictions and trends of 
the future as these related to courses of instruction required but the 
directors of continuing education were not able to supply this kind of data. 

Based on the expressed experiences of the instructors, and what is 
known about the field of adult education, a number of curriculum areas are 
suggested for the pre-service and/or in-service preparation of instructors 
of adults. These include: foundations of adult psychology; methods of 
teaching (adults); program planning and curriculum development; alternative 
ways of assessment and evaluation; developing interaction skills; tapping 


classroom and community resources; and so on. 
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7.4 Recommendations 


Li 


i) 


That school boards examine, and if necessary undertake a study to 
assess the positive and negative results of having daytime, high 
school students in the same continuing education classes as older, 
mature adults. 

That greater effort be made to bring about more interaction between 
instructors of adults within the continuing education program. 

That basic materials on teaching adults be made available to 
instructors and would-be instructors of adults, such as material 

on adult psychology, including anecdotes and case studies of actual 


experiences of instructors of adults. 
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Appendix 1. Sample letter to Directors of Education in the core areas, 
to obtain permission to do the study with their instructors. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
T3718 02°23 


Mr. E.G. Runacres, B.A. M.Ed. 
Director of Education § Secretary 
Hastings County Board of Education 
Education Centre 

156 Ann Street, Belleville 

K8N 3L3 


Dear Mr. Runacres: 
Rez Project INSTRUCTORS: OF ADULTS 


I am writing to ask your permission to involve your instructors of adults 
in this Project. Our time is short because of the time constraint on the 
project but especially because, as I understand, your Boards's non-credit 
adult continuing education programs end in mid-March. A few words about 
the project and its purpose. 


The Department of Adult Education, OISE, has contracted with Dr. Robert 
Jackson, chairman of the Commission on Declining Enrolments (CODE) to 
undertake a study of the transition of persons into teaching adults. Many 
of these teachers of adults will have elementary or secondary school 
eeaching certificates and hence tneir experiences in teaching will have 
been confined, primarily, to working with children and youth. At the 
moment, this study does not use Such a’restriction, but is interested in 
gathering information from all those instructors of adults who are cur- 
rently working within your continuing education program. 


It is assumed that the findings of the study will be of interest to school 
and other systems and will lead to a better understanding of the kinds of 
learning that occurs as instructors begin to work with adults; the resources 
that they use in helping them to work more effectively with adults; and the 
support and training that would be useful to them. 


A summary of the results of the questionnaire will be made available to those 
instructors and administrators who have responded to the project. 


If you agree to participate in this project it is our hope that the format we 
have worked out with the North York and London School Boards is both feasible 
and acceptable to you (the time element again). We will see that the director 
of your Board's continuing education program receives a package per school 
containing enough questionnaires for each instructor of adults. S/he would 
then deliver the packages to the principals who would distribute, collect 

and return the questionnaires to the director of continuing education. (See 
attached copy of letter we would send to the Principals for these steps in 
detail). 


2/ 


DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION LOTS OS as 


The questionnaires take about 15 minutes to complete (see attached 

copy of same). We invite the instructors to volunteer for an 

interview with one of our team so we can explore further their experience 
in teaching adults. We would come and conduct those interviews at a 
place convenient for them. 


Your approval and support of the project would be very much appreciated. 
I will follow this letter up with a phone call to you in about a week's 
time. Thank you. 


Sincerely, 


James A. Draper Ph.D. 
Adult Education 
Principal Investigator 


JAD: ip 


Enclosures 


cc: Dr. David Brison 
Head, OISE Field Centre 
Peterborough 


Mr. David L. Smith 
Coordinator of Continuing Education 
Hastings County Board of Education 


Appendix 2. Sample memorandum to Principals of schools having contin- 
uing education programs in the core areas. 


THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA M&S 1V6 TELEPHONE 923-6641 


1978 02220 


TGs Principals, 
Adult Continuing Education Programs. 


FROM: James A. Draper, Ph.D. 
Department of Adult Education. 


Mr. John Milsom has likely told you a little about the project now called 
INSTRUCTORS OF ADULTS (previous title: Transition to Teaching Adults). It 

is being done at the invitation of CODE (Commission On Declining Enrolments) . 
The intent of the project is to learn something about the adjustments that 
instructors make as they work with adults. A summary of the results of the 
questionnaires will be made available to those instructors and administrators 
who have responded to the project. 


First, let me thank you for agreeing to distribute and collect the question- 
naires to instructors in your adult program. The steps for undertaking these 
tasks are as follows: 


Step 1. Distribute a questionnaire to each instructor in your adult 
program. Would you please keep a record of the total number 
of questionnaires distributed? 


Please urge the instructors to complete the questionnaire on 
tie same evening as they receive 1, if possible. 


ft the time of distribution, you might indicate the place where 
you want the questionnaires returned and emphasize that each 
can be placed in the envelope attached to the questionnaire and 
sealed. You will note that the questionnaire does not ask the 
instructors to identify themselves unless they agree to an 
interview, thus respecting their anonymity. 


Step 2. Collect the completed questionnaires using the large envelope 
which was supplied to you when you received the set of blank 
questionnaires. 


(On the envelope, would you please indicate the number of 
questionnaires that were distributed? The envelope will already 
indicate the name of your school.) 


Step 3. Please seal and return the large envelope to Mr. Milsom's office. 
I will then arrange to have the envelope picked up. 


Thank you once again for your assistance. 


JAD:ip 
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Appendix 3. Copy of questionnaire distributed to instructors of 
adults. 


THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


252 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA MSS 1V6 TELEPHONE 923-6641 
DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Project Title: INSTRUCTORS OF ADULTS 


Purpose: This study is being undertaken at the invitation of CODE 
(Commission On Declining Enrolments). The focus of the 
study is on the kinds of learnings and adjustments that 
occur in instructors as a result of working with adults. 
Examples of such learnings and adjustments might relate 
to teaching styles, learning about the psychology and 
development of adults and changes in attitudes towards 
working with adults. 


It is anticipated that the study will be beneficial to 
instructors of adults and administrators of continuing 
education programs by suggesting resources and. support- 
ing services that would be helpful to instructors of 
adults. 


A summary of the results of the questionnaires will be 


made available to those instructors and administrators 
who respond to the project. 


Your assistance is requested. It is optional to you whether or not 
you wish to be identified with this questionnaire by name. 


Steps: 

1. Would you please complete the attached questionnaire? 
2. Seal the questionnaire in the attached envelope. 

3. Place the envelope in a central place in your school, 


as designated by the principal. 


Your assistance is greatly appreciated. 


Project: INSTRUCTORS OF ADULTS 


Please answer the questions that apply to you. In the case of the 
open-ended questions, please give as much detail as possible. 
Please feel free to use the back of the page, or additional paper 
if you wish. Thank you. 


1. SEX: Male Female ‘ 2. AGE: 


3. Do you have an Ontario teaching certificate? YES NO 


(If NO, please go on to Question 4.) If YES, please indicate what 


certificate you possess (circle the appropriate answer). 


Elementary Standard ay #2, #3, #4. 


- Type A or Type B. 
- Specialist (specify 


- Other (specify 
4. Indicate the number of years and months that you have been teaching: 


Elementary School . Secondary School 


Adults (specify 


5. a) How many hours a week do you presently teach adults? 
b) Since September, 1976, has there been an increase or decrease in 


the number of hours you are teaching adults? (please specify): 


NO CHANGE in hours per week 
Increase (specify 


Decrease (specify 
6. In what Continuing Education Program do you teach adults? 


Credit program Basic up-grading ESL 


Other (please specify 


7. What subject matter do you teach adults? 


8. What adjustments did YOU make in your adjustment to teaching adults, 


beh 


10. 


e.g. adjustments in attitudes (towards teaching, towards working with 
adults, etc.), teaching styles, other changes? (please specify). 


Relating to the above question, what resources helped you adjust to 
working with adults? (e.g. books, journals, professional development 
programs, peers, professional associations, etc.). 


Have you ever attended any training program or session devoted to how 


to teach adults? YES NO 


If YES, please say when, name the sponsoring agency(ies), and indicate the 
content focus of the program(s). 


If NO, please explain 


1 


12. 


LS. 


14. 


13, 


16. 


Indicate the one or two most important things that you would still like to 
learn about, in regards to your working effectively with adults? 


With reference to the above question, what resources or methods do you think 
would best facilitate your learning, e.g. in-service training programs, guidance 
on a selected reading program, some specific event, etc.? (specify) 


What were the most important reasons for you becoming involved in teaching adults? 


Would you be interested in increasing your number of hours teaching adults? 
YES NO . If YES, please indicate: 1/2 time 3/4 time full-time : 


To which, if any, adult education organizations do you belong? Specify: 


In what ways would you like your current school board to further assist and 
support you with your work in adult education? Please be as specific as you can. 


17. Do you have any additional comments you would like to make in regard 
to your involvement with teaching adults? 


If in question #3, you indicated that you have an Ontario teaching certificate, 
please continue to the following questions. If you replied ''NO" in question 


#3, there are no further questions for you to complete. Thank you. 


INSTRUCTORS WITH ONTARIO TEACHING CERTIFICATE PLEASE GO ON TO PAGE 6. 


The following questions are to be completed only by persons who indicated 
in question #3 that they have an ONTARIO TEACHING CERTIFICATE. 


18. Name one or two of the most noticeable differences you have perceived 
between teaching adults and your experience with teaching children 
and/or youth? 


19. As a teacher of adults, do you feel that you would have benefited if you 
had been introduced to the field of adult education during the time you 
were in teacher training college? YES NO 


20. What role, if any, do you feel the teacher training colleges in Ontario 
have in offering resources to those who are now involved in teaching adults? 


Please specify: 


21. If part-time adult education work were available, would you consider 
early retirement? YES NO 


22. If part-time adult education with superannuation credits were available, 
would you consider transferring to this type of work? YES NO 


23. Would you be prepared to meet briefly with a member of the project team 
to talk further about your experience in teaching adults? 


YES NO 


ee 


IF YES, would you please give your name, address and telephone number? 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


THANK YOU. 


roc 


iy 
State oe Be > 
aah a ee 


